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MISS NEILSON. 
[T\HEsubject of this week’s 
engraving, known and 
esteemed by her family and 
immediate friends as Mrs. 
Lee-Neilson, but by the 
public still as Miss Neilson, 
is worthy of a place in any 
portrait gallery of modern 
artistes. Though yet young, 
she has achieved successes 
in the legitimate drama of 
which she may well be 
proud, not only as having 
been won without resort to 
the many meritricious stage 
tricks that are so disagree- 
able a feature of the present 
time as regards the majority 
of aspirants to popular fa- 
vour, but also as an earnest 
of what she may yet accom- 
plish when time and further 
experience shall have mel- 
lowed and rounded her 
unquestionable dramatic 
talents. Graceful, pains- 
taking, and lady-like she 
had always been, and these 
are surely no slight recom- 
mendations, especially the 
latter, in a calling that, un- 
happily, can boast, at least 
now-a-days, of but compara- 
tively few followers who 
reach even a moderate 
standard of education and 
social position; yet not 
Many persons, we suspect, 
unless they had watched 
Miss Neilson’scareer closely, 
would have imagined that 
she was gifted with such 
poetical: instinct, critical 
perception, and _ versatile 
powers} of expression—in 
which Art and Nature go 
hand-in-hand, the one sup- 
plying the means of inter- 
preting what the other 
inspires—.as her readings, 
ee “dramatic studies,” “at 
t. James's Hall, at the 
eginning of last summer, 
conclusively proved her to 
Pee Since then her 
Saieee eee of Amy Robsart, in the drama of the 
sens i Drury-lane Theatre, has increased and 
ae is public admiration of her abilities, if 
critieal aye y be said to have added greatly, in a 
part ire to her artistic reputation ; though in the 
168 x avs ae mixture of pride and gentleness, she 
griice ‘and fae fa ever, and acted with marvellous 
enunciati ish, her nice discrimination and winsome 

% ation standing her in good stead. 

pro ike gfobeart, = all our readers must be aware, was 
and at once rury-lane on the 24th of last September, 
ay’s id proved a decided success. It is Mr. Halli- 
\cramatic version of Sir Walter Scott's “ Kenil- 


Wo. t ”»s wh: 
orth,” in which the adapter, though traversing ground 
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MISS NEILSON. 


(From a Photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company, Regent-strect.) 


that had been frequently occupied, managed to be not 
only original, but, considering the difficulties with 
which he had to contend, executed very skilfully a 
difficult task ; and it says much for Miss Neilson’s 
abilities that she was selected by the management to 
personate the heroine, in whom, as every reader of 
Scott knows, the interest of “Kenilworth” almost 
wholly centres. In the play some liberties are taken 
with the story—the most important being the catas- 
trophe, yet they are not only pardonable, under the 
circumstances, but really advisable. Having regard to 
the known distaste of an English audience for a gloomy 
termination, Mx. Halliday has saved Amy from the 


| persecutions of Varney, . At the close, when everything 


is prepared for the death of 
the heroine, a mistake in 
signals causes Varney to 
fall a victim to his own 
treacherous —_ contrivance. 
Passing first over a bridge, 
the supports of which are 
undermined, he drops into 
the chasm beneath, leaving 
Amy, panic-stricken, but 
safe, at the other side of the 
abyss ; and in this climax, 
as throughout, upon Miss 
Neilson the weight of the 
acting falls. In the early 
scenes her appearance and 
acting were specially to be 
admired, her girlish and high- 
spirited delight in the splen- 
dour of her husband's cos- 
tume, her dignity of deport- 
ment in her interviews with 
Varney and Tressilian, and 
her Jight-hearted gaiety in 
herconversations with Janet 
Foster, being equally clever. 
In the third act her de- 
meanour in presence of 
Elizabeth was profoundly 
tragic ; and on the death of 
Varney, Miss Neilson gave 
a powerfully realistic display 
-of terror. In short, fine 
throughout, and suggestive 
even in its smallest points, 
the performance afforded 
conspicuous proof of the 
reality of Miss Neilson’s 
powers, and of the depth of 
her tragic passion. 

As regards her dramatic 
readings already referred 
to (which were intended to 
bring before the public the 
great works of Huropean 
dramatists), we can only 
regret that, the scheme being 
at once so bold and meri- 
torious, she did not see her 
way clear to their continu- 
ance, as originally projected. 
On the Continent, where 
she had been staying for the 
holiday season, she first 
made, we believe, the ex- 
periment of giving such 
readings, and met with an 
encouraging measure of 
success. Surely we are not 
so far behind ourneighbouts as tobeunable to appreciate, 
even in this age of paint-pots and ballet-dresses, an 
entertainment that appeals to the highest qualities of 
mind and heart. Anyway, to plana series of recita- 
tions embracing some of the masterpieces both of Eng- 
glish and Continental dramatists, clearly denotes aut 
tellectual appreciation of a high kind on the part © 
the projector ; and Miss Neilson’s recitations were ie 
troduced and linked together by a prose Peder 
which, though modestly designated “ illustrative ane 
dotes and remarks,’ was delightful in_ its manner 4 
etre, es eps ps By oH? dealt with. 
in its {bold grasp of the plays which 1 ¢ er che 
In the scenes from Congreve’s Love rar 1 a 
achieved a great, indeed her highest tump® as a 
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comedian. Comedy, in truth, can seldom have 
given more genuine delight than that derived 
from Miss Neilson’s rendering of Jfss Prue. It 
was still more important, however, both for her 
own interests and those of the drama, that in the 
great scene from the fourth act of Racine’s Phédre she 
showed such poetical insight in her conception—such 
deep inner feeling (utterly distinct from spasm and 
studied rhetoric) in following out the passions of 
jealousy, rage, and, above all, of the remorse that in 
fancy carries her after death to the bar of her father, 
Minos, that it was strange how a solitary figure, with 
no dramatic interlocutors or accessories, not even with 
a pictorial background, could thrill the audience into 
an illusion of terror, the first effect of which was 
silence, the second enthusiasm ; though it was perhaps 
in Love for Love and in Phédre that her powers were 
most conspicuously displayed. We cannot but hope, 
therefore, on the grounds we have stated, that the 
public may soon have to welcome Miss Neilson again 
as a reader as well as an actress. 


ir Vv Vv 
Che Croptogram. 
By the Author of “ The Dodge Club,” ce. 


— 
CHAPTER XLIV. 
A STRANGE ENCOUNTER. 


Sey N the day after Gualtier’s interview with 
“| Hilda, Lord Chetwynde was still in London, 
B} occupied with the business which had 
brought him there. It was between ten and 

mai} eleven in the morning, and he was walking 
down Piccadilly on his way to the City, where he had an 
appointment with his solicitors. He was very much pre- 
occupied, and scarcely noticed anything around him. 
Walking on in this mood he felt his arm seized by some 
one who had come up behind him, and a voice ex- 
claimed :— 

‘Windham ! by all that’s great! How are you, old 
fellow ?” and before he had time to recover from his sur- 
prise, his hand was seized, appropriated, and nearly 
wrung off by Obed Chute. 

To meet Obed Chute in London was certainly strange, 
yet not so very much so, after all. London is_ vast, 
multitudinous, enormous—a nation rather than a city, as 
De Quincey well remarks—a place where one may hide 
and never be discovered ; yet, after all, there are certain 
streets where strangers are most frequent, and that two 
strangers should meet one another here in one of these 
few thoroughfares is more common than one would 
suppose. After the first surprise at such a sudden greet- 
ing Windham felt it to be a very natural thing for Obed 
Chute to be in London, and evinced as much pleasure at 
meeting him as was shown by the other. 

‘‘Have you been here ever since your return to Eng- 
land ?”’ he asked. 

‘Oh, no,” said Windham, ‘‘ I’ve only been here a short 
time, and I have to leave this afternoon.” 

‘¢P’m sorry for that; I should like to see you—but I 
suppose it can’t be helped ; and then I must go back im- 
mediately.” : 

‘¢ Ah! You are on your way to America, then ?” 

“‘ America! Ohno. I mean—go back to Italy.” 

“¢ Ttaly ?” 

“¢ Yes; we’re all there yet.” 

‘‘T hope Miss Chute and your family are all well?” 
said Lord Chetwynde, politely. 

“¢ Never better,” said Obed. 

‘¢ Where are you staying now ?” 

*¢ In Naples.” 

‘¢ It’s a very pleasant place.” 

*¢ Too pleasant to leave.” 

‘‘ By-the-way,” said Lord Chetwynde, after a pause, 
and speaking with assumed indifference, ‘‘ were you ever 
able to find out anything about—Miss Lorton ?” 

His indifference was but poorly carried out. At the 
mention of that name he stammered, and then stopped 
short. 

But Obed did not notice any peculiarity. He answered, 
quickly and earnestly :— 

‘¢ Tt’s that very thing, Windham, that has brought me 
here. I’ve left her in Naples.” 

‘¢ What?” cried Lord Chetwynde, eagerly ; ‘‘ she is 
with you yet, then?” 

ceNY CS am 

‘¢In Naples ?” 

‘‘Ves—with my family. Poor little thing! Windham, 
I have a storv to tell about her that will make your 
heart bleed, if you have the heart of a man. ‘The 
poor child bears up wonderfully, and struggles hard 
to make us think that she is cheerful; but any one 
who watches her can easily see that she has some deep- 
seated grief, which, in spite of all our care, may even yet 
wear away her young life. Windham, I ve heard of cases 
of a broken heart. I think I once in my life sawa case of 
that kind, and I’m afraid that this case will—will come at 
last to be classed in that list.” 

Lord Chetwynde said nothing. He had nothing to say 
—he had nothing to do. His face in the few moments of 
this conversation had grown ghastly white, his eyes were 
fixed on vacancy, and an expression of intense pain 
spread over his features. He walked along by Obed 
Chute’s side with the uncertain step of one who walks in 
a dream. 

Obed said nothing for some time. His own thoughts 
were reverting to that young girl whom he had left in 
Naples buried under a mountain of woe. Could he ever 
draw her forth from that overwhelming grief which 
pressed her down? They went on together through 
several streets without any particular intention, each one 
occupied with his own thoughts, until at last they found 
themselves at St. James’s-park. Here they entered, and 
walked along one of the chief avenues. 

, ‘You remember, Windham,” said Obed, at last—* of 


course you have not forgotten the story which Miss 
Lorton told about her betrayal.” 

ep Chetwynde bowed, without trusting himself to 
speak. 

‘* And youj remember the villain’s name, too—of 
course.” 

‘*Yes—Gualtier,” said Lord Chetwynde. 

‘*T put the case in the hands of the Marseilles police, 
and you know that up to the time we left nothing had 
been done. Nothing has been done since of any conse- 
quence. On my way here I stopped at Marseilles, and 
found that the police had been completely baffled, and 
had found no trace whatever either of Gualtier or of the 
maid Mathilde. When I arrived at Marseilles I found 
that the police there had been on the look-out for that 
man for seven weeks, but in spite of the most minute in- 
quiry, and the most vigilant watchfulness, they had seen 
no sign of any such person. The conclusion that I have 
come to is that he never went to Naples—at least not 
after his crime. Nor, on the other hand, is it likely that 
he remained in France. The only thing that I can think 
of is that both he and the maid Mathilde went back to 
England,” 

‘¢There is Germany,” said Lord Chetwynde, who had 
not lost a word, ‘‘ or the other states of Italy. Florence 
is a pleasant place to go to. Above all, there is America 
—the common land of refuge to all who have to fly from 
the Old World.” 

“* Yes, all that is true—very true. It may beso; but 
I have an idea that the man may still be in England, and 
IT have some hope of getting on his track now. But this 
is not the immediate purpose of my coming. That was 
caused by a discovery of new features in this dark case, 
which show a deliberate plan on the part of Gualtier and 
others to destroy Miss Lorton so as to get her money.” 

‘Have you found out anything else? Has any fresh 
calamity fallen upon that innocent head ?” asked Lord 
Chetwynde, in breathless anxiety. ‘‘ At any rate, it can 
not be so bad as what she has already suffered.” 

‘*Jn one sense it is not so bad, but in another sense it 
is worse.” 

** How ?” 


‘¢ Why, it is not so bad, for it only concerns the loss of 
money; but then, again, it is far worse, for ”’—and 
Obed’s voice dropped low—‘‘ for it shows her that there 
is an accomplice of Gualtier’s who has joined with him in 
this crime, and been a principal in it, and this accomplice 
is—her sister /” 

‘¢ Her sister ! ” cried Lord Chetwynde, aghast. 

‘“‘ Her sister,” said Obed, who did not as yet think it 
necessary to tell what Zillah had revealed to him in con- 
fidence about them not being sisters. 

Lord Chetwynde seemed overwhelmed. Obed then 
began and detailed to him every circumstance of the 
affair of the draft, to all of which the other listened with 
rapt attention. A long discussion followed this revela- 
tion. Lord Chetwynde could not help seeing that Miss 
Lorton had been betrayed by her sister as well as b 
Gualtier, and felt painfully affected by the cold-blooded 
cruelty with which the abstraction of the money was 
managed. To him this Ella Lorton seemed wronged as 
no one had ever been wronged before, and his heart 
burned to assist Obed Chute in his work of vengeance. 

He said as much. “ But I fear,” he added, ‘there is 
not much chance.” 

For a time he was the subject of a mighty struggle. 
The deepest feelings of his nature were all concerned 
here. Might he not make this the object of his life—to 
give up every thing, and avenge that fair girl whose 
image had been fixed so deeply on his heart ? But, then, 
he feared this task. Already she had chained him to 
Marseilles, and still he looked back with anguish upon 
that last parting with her. All his nature yearned and 
longed to feel once more the sunshine of her presence ; 
but, on account of the very intensity of that longing, the 
dictates of honour and duty bade him resist the impulse. 
The very tenderness of his love—its all-consuming ardour 
—those very things which impelled him to espouse her 
cause and fight her battles and win her gratitude, at 
the very same time held him back and bade him avoid 


her, and tear her image from his heart. For who was he, . 


and what was he, that he should yield to this overmaster- 
ing spell which had been thrown over him by the witchery 
of this young girl? Had he not his wife? Was she not 
at Chetwynde Castle? That odious wife, forced on him 
in his boyhood, long since grown abhorrent, and now 
standing up, an impassable barrier between him and the 
dearest longings of his heart. So he crushed down 
desire ; and, while assenting to Obed’s plans, made no 


proposal to assist him in any way in their accomplish: 
ment. 

At the end of about two hours Obed announced his in- 
tentions at present. He had come first and more espe- 
cially to see Messrs. Tilton and Browne, with a hope that 
he might be able to trace the affair back far enough to 
reach Hilda Lorton; and, secondly, to set the London 

olice to work. 

‘¢ Will you make any stay ?” asked Lord Chetwynde. 

‘‘No, not more than I can help. I can find out soon 
whether my desigus are practicable or not. If they can 
not be immediately followed out, I will leave it to the 
police, who can do far better than I can, and go back to 
Naples. Miss Lorton is better there, and I feel like tra- 
velling about Italy till she has recovered.” 

“Those names,” said Lord Chetwynde, calmly, and 
without exhibiting any signs of the emotion which the 
allusion to that ‘little girl” caused in his heart—‘“‘ those 
names ought certainly to be traceable—‘ Hilda Lorton,’ 
‘Ella Lorton.’ The names are neither vulgar nor common. 
A properly-organised effort ought to result in some dis- 
covery. ‘Hilda Lorton,’ ‘Ella Lorton,’” he repeated, 
“<< Hilda,’? ‘Ella’—not very common names—‘ Hilda,’ 
€Eilla.? ? 

He repeated these names thus over and over, but the 
names gave no hint to the speaker of the dark, deep mys- 
tery which lay beneath. 

As for Obed, he knew that Hilda was not Hilda Lorton, 
and that a search after any one by that name would be 
useless. Zillah had told him that she was not her sister. 
At length the two friends separated, Lord Chetwynde 
saying that he would remain in London till the following 
day, and call on Obed at his hotel that evening to learn 
the result of his labours, With this each went about his 
own business ; but into the mind of Lord Chetwynde 
there came a fresh anxiety, which made him have vague 
desires of flying away for ever—off to India, to Australia 
—anywhere from the power of his overmastering, his 
hopeless love. And amidst all this there came a deep 
longing to go to Italy—to Naples, to give up everything 
—to go back with Obed Chute. It needed all the 
strength of his nature to resist this impulse, and even 
when it was overcome it was only foratime. His busi- 
ness that day was neglected, and he waited impatiently 
for the evening. 

Evening came at last, and Lord Chetwynde went to 
Obed’s hotel. He found his friend there looking some- 
what dejected. 

“‘ T suppose you have accomplished nothing,” he said. 
‘¢ T see it in your face.” 

‘* You're about right,” said Obed. 
Naples to-morrow.” 

** You’ve failed utterly, then?” 

“Yes, in all that I hoped. But still I have done what 
I could to put things on the right track.” 

*¢ What have you done? ” 

‘¢ Well, I went first to Tilton and Browne. One of my 
own Londen agents accompanied me there, and introduced 
me. They were at once very eager to do all they could 
for me; but [ soon found out that nothing could be done. 
That girl—Windham—that girl,” repeated Obed, with 
solemn emphasis, “is a little the deepest party that it’s 
ever been my lot to come across. How any one brought 
up with my little girl ” (this was the name that Obed loved 
to give to Zillah) ‘‘could develop such cool, calculating, 
far-reaching craft, is more than 1 can understand, But, 
then the plan may all be the work of Gualtier.” 

‘“‘ Why, what new thing have you found out ?” 

‘¢ Oh, nothing exactly new ; only this, that the deposit 
of Miss Lorton’s funds and the withdrawal, which were 
all done by her in Miss Lorton’s name and person, were 
managed so cleverly that there is not the ghost of a clue 
by which either she or the money can be traced. She 
drew the funds from one banker and deposited them with 
another. I thought I should be able to find out the 
banker from whom they were drawn, but it is impossible, 
Before I came here I had written to Tilton and Browne, 
and they had made inquiries from all the London 
bankers, but not one of them had any acquaintance 
whatever with that name. It must have been some pro- 
vincial bank, but which one cannot be known. The 
funds which she deposited were in Bank of England 
notes, and these, as well as the consols, gave no indication 
of their last place of deposit. It was cleverly managed, 
and I think the actors in this affair understand too well 
their business to leave a single mark on their trail. The 
account had only been with Tilion and Browne for a 
short time, and they could not give me the slightest 
assistance. And so I failed there completely. 

‘1 then went to the police, and stated my case. The 

refect at Marseilles had already been in communication 
with them about it. They had made inquiries at all the 
schools and seminaries, had searched the directories and 
everything else of that kind, but could find no music- 
teacher mentioned by the name of Gualtier. They took 
it for granted that the name was an assumed one. They 
had also investigated the name ‘Lorton,’ and had found 
one or two old county families ; but these knew nothing 
of the young ladies in question. They promised to con- 
tinue their search, and communicate to me anything that 
might be discovered.” 

It was only by the strongest effort that Lord Chetwynde 
was able to conceal the intensity of his interest in Obed’s 
revelations. All that day his own business had been 
utterly forgotten, and all his thoughts had been occupied 
with Zillah and her mysterious sorrows. When he left 
Marseilles he had sought to throw away all concern for 
her affairs, and devote himself to the Chetwynde business. 
But Obed’s appearance had brought back before him in 
fresh strength all his memories of Zillah, and the darker 
colour which her tragedy assumed excited the deepest 
feelings of his nature. He struggled against this in vain, 
and his future plans took a colouring from this, which 
afterwards resulted in very important events. 

The two friends talked over this matter, in which both 
were so deeply interested, far into the hours of the morn- 
ing, and at length they bade each other good-bye. On 
tne following day Obed was to go to Naples, and Lord | 
Chetwynde back to the Castle. 


(To be continued.) 


‘¢T’m going back to 
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YES. 
By HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 


Y the meadow gate, so quietly resting, 
Peering into something far away ; 
Ah, the flaming beeches redly cresting 
Misty hilltops, that November day ! 
Wherefore did I wait, 
Leaning on the gate! ? 
Dearest, des rest, wherefore did I stay ? 


“ All so silent, save the low, sweet calling 
Of a woodbird to its tardy love ; 
All so silent, save the gentle falling 
Of the golden oakleaves just above. 
All so very still 
On the misty hill ; 
All so very solemn in the grove. 


‘Wherefore did I linger by the meadow 
All that chill, November afternoon ; 
Dreaming that a nameless, lifelong shadow 
Might be gilded by the sun of June. 
W herefore did I beat, 
With my fingers fleet, 
On the rustic bars a soundless tune ? 


“J, whose life had looked so pale that never 
Sunlight seemed to cheer my wintry sky 
I had peered out from the shade for ever, 
Watching warmth and music pass me by. 
Now I, too, could sing, 
Dream of hope and spring, 
While my heart beat loud, I knew not why. 


“ There I waited, while my fate came to me; 
Dearest, dearest, such a happy fate ; 
There I heard another voice pursue me, 
Not the cushat calling to its mate. 
Some one spoke my name, 
Some one quickly came 
Through the firwoods to the little gate. 


«Some one came and rested there beside me, 
Speaking words I never thought would bless 
Such a loveless life ; I longed to hide me, 
Feasting lonely on my happiness. 
But the voice I heard, 
Pleaded for a word, 
Till I gave my whispered answer, ‘ Yes.’ 


“ Yes, that little word, so calmly spoken, 
Changed all life for me—my own, my own ! 
All the cold, grey spell I saw upbroken, 
All the twilight days seemed past and gone. 
And now, warm and bright, 
In the ruddy light, 
Pleasant June-days of the future shone ! 


“So we wandered through the gate together, 
Hand in hand, upon our future way, 
Leaving cold and shade behind for ever, 
Out to where the sun’s red westering ray 
Gave a promise fair, 
Of such beauty rare, 
For the dawning of another day. 


‘Since the time I waited by the meadows, 
Dearest, dearest, do you love me less? 
Wehave passed through many lightsand shadows, 
Since you spoke those words my life to bless. 
‘Spite of all the pain, 
Would you come again, 
Pleading for that answer 2” “ Darling, Yes!” 


A Hoble Toman. 


E OF the nineteenth century are remarkably 
like the Athenians of old. Not that we are 
by any means so poetical, natural, or healthy 
a people—we fall far short of them, alas ! in 
those particulars—but we resemble them in 
the distinguishing trait, that ‘‘ we spend our 

time in nothing else but either to tell or to hear some 

new thing.” In these wonderful days when letters reach 
us after a swallow’s flight through the air ; when German 
cannon thunder under the walls of Dieppe ; ; when horse- 
flesh is looked upon as rather a desirable edible than 
otherwise ; when royal princesses marry noble subjects 

(and long may they do so!) ; when railway accidents are 

the mournful rule instead of the happy exception ; when 

lady-candidates head the poll, and lady doctors are, 
a ebPuy, not unheard-of phenomena ; ; in these wonderful 

Gays when everything seems possible—except, indeed, the 

old childlike faith of our ancestors in the truths of 
hristianity and the Bible—it is high time for sensible 
nglish people to give up the absurd prejudice against 

Se which, originating in the bitterness of the old 

eae with England, has been ‘kept up on both sides by the 

unfavourable specimens that each sees of the other in the 
ey. rvwdy ” and vulgar travellers of both nations. 
ing ine Se ESDP y. to say these hostile feelings are soften- 
mies gery. day. Who could deny that there can be gentle- 
ongtall ie as poets in America, when such men as 
writes ow BW illiam Story, and Hawthorne have lived and 
cae ean sey eth aristocrats like the Marquis of Lorne 
culture a Hw le testimony to the hospitality and high 
aan e met with on the other side of the Atlantic ? 
confined uu men alone, however, that this high culture is 
in the mee merica ; women also take prominent places 
this Se repr of the country, and it is the object of 
robes an 0 draw such a sketch-—however rudely—of the 
readers in eco authoregs as may interest some of our 

iHlee = struggling life and mournful death. 

which Pee e has | written, and limited as is the circle to 

Washi aria e and. works are familiar, Margaret Fuller 

Without See woman. A victim to constant ill-health, 
ecent at 1 Baca: or beauty, trained amidst the very 
= sat oe rudging and narrow-minded descendants of 

after her Paciiaue a ec vallage, obliged, 

unprepossessing wt? rT to support: the family by teaching, 
observers Sent manners, and repelling mere casual 
vauternp which ae aight by an apparent coldness and 
contrived, Te Mae further acquaintance, she yet 
and gs trengt) ; 1eer honesty and nobility of character 
1 and power of intellect, to be the ruling 
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spirit of all that was promising and vigorous in the literary 
world of America. 

Her life was not a happy one ; with her intense feelings 
it could hardly have been so. But she was no vapouring 
sentimentalist, ‘‘ wearing her heart upon her sleeve.” She 
kept her mental conflicts to herself. In her own words, 
‘“¢The moment I lay open my heart, and tell the fresh 
feelings to any one who chooses to he: w, I feel profaned. 
I don’t know whether tbis is peculiar to me or not, but I 
am sure when I cease to have any reserve or delicacy 
about a feeling, it is on the wane.” 

At length, in the spring of 1846, when—her brothers 
being provided for, and her mother settled witha married 
daughter—she was free for the first time from home 
duties, the longing wish of many years was fulfilled, and 
Margaret Fuller sailed with some friends for Europe ; 
stopped for some time in London and Paris, making the 
acquaintance of Wordsworth, Carlyle, Béranger, and 
other celebrities in both cities, and writing graphic and 
amusing sketches of them to her friends in America ; and 
finally reached Rome, where she took up her abode with 
Story, the sculptor, and his wife. 

How little she thought as she entered the Eternal City, 
craving new food for the intellect alone, that here she 
was, as she herself says, ‘‘ to find satisfaction for the first 
time to the deep wants of her heart,” and that her fate in 
life was awaiting her there ! 

Of the events which resulted in her marriage not many 
details are given in the “Memoirs” from which we e quote ; 
but this much we gather from them. One day in the 
autumn of 1847 she “visited St. Peter’s with a large party, 
became separated from her friends in the crowd, “and was 
seeking for them in vain, when a gentlemanly-looking 
young “Ttalian politely offered her his services to escort 
her home. This chance meeting led to an acquaintance 
which rapidly ripened on his side into love, and the 
young, handsome, patrician Marquis Ossoli proposed for 
Margaret Fuller, plain, plebeian, and thirty-six—and was 
refused ! Matiers, however, were not to end here; he 
renewed his suit, and she, moved by a growing attach- 
ment to her devoted young suitor, consented at last to 
be his wife. Ossoli was of a noble Roman family which 
for centuries had been on the side of the ruling powers, 
was one of the Guardia Nobile, and wholly deper ndent for 
his support on his proud, aristocratic father, in whose 
eyes his son’s marriage with one beneath him in rank, a a 
Protestant too, openly defending and encouraging the 

Republican party, would be the ‘‘one unp: ardonable 
sin.” Therefore, the young Marquis, wrongly and self- 
ishly as we think, determined at any cost tokeep his mar- 
riage secret, and Margaret appears at the time to have 
consented to this, though it is evident, from her letters 
and journals, how much suffering the concealment cost 
her subsequently. Not even to her mother was a hint 
given of the new tie that she had- formed, and it was not 
till after the birth of her little boy at Ricti—a village in 
the Apennines, where she had been living some months 
—that on her return to Rome she confided in her friend, 
Mrs. Story. 

This marriage was an exemplification of the singular 
fascination which, according to the testimony of her 
friends, Margaret Fuller exercised over all those who 
came within the sphere of her attraction. Her influence 
with her husband seems to have been unbounded from 
the first. Educated as he had been by a priest in the 
narrowest and most bigoted school of politics and religion, 
and without any literary culture whatever, Margaret’s 
knowledge and opinions were as revelations from a higher 
world to the young Marquis, while her ardent and ima- 
ginative nature gave the needed stimulus to his dreamy 
and contemplative one ; so that, under her influence, the 
whole course of his life was changed. From the Guardia 
Nobile he entered the Guardia Civile, surrendered all 
worldly prospects to fight for the liberty of his vountry, 
and the lounger of the cafés became one of the heroes 
of the Garibaldians ! 

But dark days were coming upon Italy and upon the 
couple whose fate was so closely linked with it, Pius IX. 
had proved faithless to the people he had promised to 
befriend, and the attack of the French on Rome followed 
close upon the assassination of Rossi. Mdme. Ossoli’s 
position during the siege was a most painful one—shut 
up in the besieged town, separated from her child, whom 
she had left at Rieti, full of anxiety for her husband, 
who was fighting his country’s battles on the walls of 

tome, and feeling to her heart’s core the misery of the 
scenes she was obliged to witness. ‘What Ll endured at 
that time in various ways,” she says, in a letter to her 
mother, ‘‘not many women would survive. In the burn- 
ing sun I went every day to wait in the crowd for letters 
about my child: often they did not come. I saw blood 
that had streamed on the wall where Ossoli was. I have 
a piece of a bomb that fell close to him. I sought solace 
in tending the wounded men, but when I saw the beau- 
tiful, fair. young men bleeding to death, or mutilated for 
life, T felt the woe of all the mothers who had nursed each 
to that full flower only to see them thus cut down. One 
poor fellow, who is made a cripple for life, clasped ay 
hand as he saw me crying, over the spasms I could no 
relieve, and faintly cried, ‘ Viva I’Italia !’ ” 

In April, 1849, she was appointed, at her own request, 
to the Hospital of the Fate-Bene- Fratelli, the Princess 
Belgioioso having the charge of the one already opened. 
Mrs. Story, speaking of this time, says: ‘*She spent daily 
eight or nine hours in the hospital, and often the entire 
night. Her feeble frame was a good deal shaken by so 
uncommon a demand upon her “strength, whilst, at the 
same time, the anxiety of her mind was intense. I well 
remember how exhausted and weary she was, how pale 
and agitated she returned to us after her days and nights’ 

watching, how eagerly she asked for news of her ‘hus- 
band, and how seldom we had any to give her, for he vas 
unable to send her a word for two or three days at atime.’ 


As soon as the siege was at an end the anxious mother 
hastened to join her “child at Rieti, only to find him at the 
point of death! ‘*When I came, ” she writes to her 
mother, *‘I found my darling fast waning to the tomb. 
His nurse, lovely and innocent as she. appeared, had 
neglected him for the lack of a few scudi! He was worn 
to askeleton, his sweet, childish grace all gone. Every- 
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<td ea ee rare I had endured seemed light to what I felt when I 

saw him too weak to smile or lift his wasted little hand. 
Now, by incessant care we have brought him back—who 
knows if that be a deed of love ?~into this hard world 
once more. But I could not let him go unless I went with 
him. WhenTI saw his first returning smile—that pcor, 
wan, feeble smile—and four weeks we y watched him night 
and ‘day before we saw it—new resolution dawned in my 
heart. I resolved to live, day by day, hour by hour, for 
his dear sake.” 

But brighter days were approaching. The death of 
Ossoli’s father readered the concealment of their marriage 
no longer necessary, and husband, wife, and child (the 
latter restored to perfect health), took up their abode in 
Florence, where they passed eight months of tranquil 
happiness in the congenial society of Robert Browning 
and his wife, and other literary friends. 

Margaret’s letters to her mother at this time are full 
of sweet tender pictures of her little boy’s fresh child-life. 
‘¢ Angelino is now in the most perfect rosy health,” she 
writes ; “a very gay, impetuous, ardent, but sweet- tem- 
pered child. In the morning, as soon as dressed, he signs 
to come into our room, draws the curtain with his little 
dimpled hand, kisses me rather violently, pats my face, 
laughs, crows, shows his teeth, stretches himself, and 
cries bravo / Then, having shown off all his accomplish- 
ments, he expects, as a reward, to be tied in his chair and 
have his playthings. These engage him busily, but still 
he calls on us to sing and drum to enliven the scene. 
Sometimes he summons me to kiss his hand, and laughs 
very much at this. Enchanting is that baby-laugh, “all 
dimples and glitter; so strangely arch and innocent ! 
Then I wash and dress him ; that is his great time. He 
makes it last as long as he can, insisting ‘to wash me the 
while, kicking, throwing the water about, and full of all 
manner of tricks. . .. What a difference it makes to 
come home toa child! Now it fills up all the gaps of 
life, just in the way that is most consoling, most refresh- 
ing! Formerly I used to feel lonely at that hour ; now I 
never feel so, for even if my little boy dies our souls will 
be eternally united. And I feel in invite hope for hin— 
hope that he will serve God and man more loyally than I 
have done.” And again: ‘‘ I do not believe mine will be a 
brilliant child, and indeed I see nothing peculiar about 
him. Yet he is to me a source of ineffable j joy, far purer, 
deeper than anything I ever felt before, like what Nature 
has sometimes given me, only more intimate, more swect. 
He loves me very much, his little heart clings to mine. 
I trust, if he lives, to sow there no seeds which are not 
good, to be always growing better for his sake.” 

But this peaceful home-life was not destined to con- 
tinue long. In an evil hour Margaret resolved to return 
with her husband and child to America. ‘* Many 
motives,” say the ‘* Memoirs,” ‘drew her to her native 
land—the desire of publishing to the best advantage the 
book on Italy, whereby she hoped at once to do justice to 
great principles and brave men, and to earn bread for her 
dear ones and herself (her husband’s patrimony had been 
confiscated by the Papal Government, in consequence of 
his fighting on the side of the people) and, above all, 
yearning to be again among her family and early friends.” 
For the sake of economy their passage was secured in a 
merchant vessel about to sail from Leghorn, instead of in 
one of the ordinary packets; and on the 17th of May, 

1850, they embarked. Everything promised well for the 
future, as on a bright sunny morning the good ship 
Elizabeth spread her white sails, and left the fair Italian 
coast in the distance. But misfortune followed close on 
the track of the doomed vessel. At Gibraltar her brave 
commander, Captain Hasty, fell ill of the small-pox, and 


on the 3rd of June his lifeless body was committed to the 
deep. 


On the 15th of July the Elizabeth was off the coast of 
New Jersey, and so confident was the officer in command 
of their safety, that he promised to land his passengers at 
New York the next morning. But a gale, the heaviest 

that had been known on that coast for years, sprung up 

in the night, and, though under close-reefed sails, “the 
vessel was making way “far more swiftly than any one 
on board dreamed of ; and for hours, with the combined 
force of currents and the tempest, had been driving head- 
long towards the sand bars of Long Island, until, at about 
four o’clock on Friday morning, “she struck—first drag- 
ging, then harder and harder—on Fire Island beach. 


We will not give all the sad details of those twelve 
hours of agonising suspense, during which they awaited 
the sinking of the “ship. All that men could do was done 
by the brave seamen on board to save the passengers, and 
the mate succeeded in swimming safely to land with his 
captain’s widow ; but hour after hour passed by, and no 
help came from the shore! 

‘*Seven resolute men might have saved every one on 
board,” writes Margaret’s brother. ‘The lifeboat, three 
miles distant only, was not brought to the beach till 
between twelve and one o’clock, more than eight hours 
after the Elizabeth wag stranded. When the lifeboat did 
finally come, the beachmen could not be persuaded to 
launch or man her. And even the mortar, by which a 
rope could and should have been thrown on board, was 
not once fired.” =>" 

The sailors repeatedly offered to swim ashore with 
Margaret, as the mate had done already with Mrs. Hasty, 
but she steadily refused to be separated from her husband 
and child. What would life be to her without those who 
alone made it endurable? The steward had just taken 
little Angelino in his arms, with the pledge that he would 

save him or die, when a heavy sea struck the forecastle, 
and the foremast fell, carrying with it the deck and all 
upon it. The steward and Angelino were washed upon 
the beach, both dead, though warm, some tw enty 
minutes after. Ossoli caught fora moment by the rigging, 
but the next wave sw allowed him up. Margaret sank Be 
once. When last seen she had been seated at the efor. a 
the foremast, still clad in her white nightdress, with 2 
hair fallen loose on her shoulders. 

It was over, that twelve hours’ commun 
with Death! It was over, and the prayer 
‘that Ossoli, Angelino, and I, may go tose 


the anguish may be brief!” Gi wade 
Hart earthly career was ended, but she being dead 


ion face to face 
was granted, 
sther, and that 
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yet speaketh,” and—though unconsciously —she has 
proved, through the history of her life, that it is possible 
to be what the world sneeringly calls, “‘a strong-minded 
woman ” (as if weakness of mind were a desideratum for a 
woman !) and yet not lose cne iota of true womanliness ; 
for, with the intellect of a man, Margaret Ossoli had the 
true woman’s heart, with all its softness, weakness, and 
sensitiveness; and, though able to quote Horace and 
Virgil with any professor of Oxford, she yet could shed 
bitter tears over the poor sufferers in the hospitals, 
soothe a child night after night in her arms, or join in 
its sports and amusements with a gaiety as fresh and 
joyous as its own. 

With regard to her liberality, a friend who knew her 
well says : ‘‘ Had the gold of California been all her own 
she would have disbursed nine-tenths of it in eager and 
well-directed efforts to stay the flood of human misery. 
And it is but fair to state that the liberality she evinced 
was fully paralleled by the liberality she experienced at 
the hands of others. Had she needed hundreds, and 
made her wants known, she had friends who would have 
cheerfully supplied her. I think few persons, in their 
pecuniary dealings, have experienced and evinced more 
of the better qualities of human nature than Margaret 
Osgoli. She seemed to inspire those who approached her 
with that generosity that was a part of her nature.” 

Yes, not in words alone, but in deeds and by example 
she proved the truth of her principles. She did nov hold 
forth on the ‘‘Rights of Women,” and neglect her home 
duties. On the contrary, the greater part of her youth 
was spent in working bard to support her brothers and 
sisters, and we have seen how, during the siege of 
Rome, instead of weakly and idly sitting down to be- 
wail her own hard lot, she was found day after day 
and night after night helping to nurse the sick and 
wounded. 

Twenty years have now passed since Margaret Ossoli 
sank to rest beneath the waters of the Atlantic, and the 
question of the ‘‘ Employment of Women,” on which 
she felt so deeply, remains still unsolved. We have not, 
in this short paper, even attempted its solution. We 
have but tried to show, in what one woman has done, 
what all might attempt. We have endeavoured to re- 
move the prejudice which induces people to suppose 
that because a woman uses the powers of mind which 
God himself has endowed her with, she therefore renders 
herself unfit for her domestic duties, and that the exer- 
cise of the brain must necessarily produce paralysis of 
the heart ! 

Margaret Ossoli has taught us another lesson than this ; 
and surely she has not lived in vain, if her example has 
induced one true-hearted girl to rise superior to the 
follies and frivolities of her companions, and follow in 
the footsteps of one whom we may truly call ‘‘A Noble 
Woman !” E. V. J.S8. 


THE RETURN. 
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HE bright sea 
washed across 
her feet, 
As it had done 
of yore ; 
The well-remembered odours sweet 
Came through her opened door. 


Again the grass his ripened head 
Bowed where her raiment swep) ; 

Again the fog-bell told of dread, 
‘And all the landscape wept. 


Again beside the woodland bars 
She found the wilding rose, 

With petals five and heart of stars— 
The flower our childhood knows. 


And there, before that blossom small, 
By its young face beguiled, 

The woman saw her burden tall, 
And stood a little child. 


She knew no more the weight of love, 
No more the weight of grief ; 

So could the simple wild rose move, 
And bring her heart relief ! 


She asked not where her love was gone, 
Nor where her grief was fled, 

But stood, as at the great white Throne, 
Unmindful of things dead. 


A Quaker maiden of fifty accepted an offer from a Presby- 
terian deacon, and being remonstrated with by a delegation 
of Friends appointed to wait upon her, for marrying ‘‘ out of 
the meeting,” she replied, ‘‘ Look here! J’ve been waiting 
just thirty years for the meeting to marry me, and if the 
meeting don’t want me to marry out of it, why don’t the 
meeting bring along its young men The delegation departed 
n silence, 
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Cex and Coast. 


By Mansa, 
Author of ‘* The Poetry of Tears,” ‘* About the Fairies,” &¢. 


AS ever mortal treated to more sumptuous fare than 
this? Did even the gods in_ their revels on 
Olympus feast on daintier, more bewitching food? Soft, 
though crisp ; crackling, yet sapid ; how deliciously does 
toast creep into the expectant mouth, and how soothingly 
flows down the sweet draught of tea afterwards ! 

We confess that in onr enthusiasm our epithets are 
generating amazingly, and to prevent a sudden catas- 
trope, we must rein in our somewhat restless Pegasus. 
Yet we are not alone in the selection of apparently in- 
signficant subjects ; we have precedents to benefit by in 
our dilemma. Homer, the inspired bard, sings the ex- 
ploits of frogs and mice ; sedate Julius Scaliger apostro- 
phises the wisdom of the goose ; Lucian poetises on the 
rambles of a fly ; Libanus selected the ox for his theme ; 
while Michael Pfellus is content with a gnat. With all 
these illustrious examples, why criticise us for choosing 
tea and toast as a theme, and praising their excellences, 
especially when, as we shall soon show, the virtues of tea, 
at least, modern poets, critics, and philosophers have ever 
delighted to acknowledge and experience } 

The dusk is gathering. The tall trees are lengthening 
their shadows in the distance, while sombre forms begin 
to creep over the opposite wall. As we look from our 
study window, clumps of stones and grass gradually 
blend into one colour, the setting sun bathing the scene 
before us in mellow golden tints, with a skill before which 
a Titian must pale and a Turner fade in comparison. 
The waving ferns sway to and fro with the breeze, while 
house, barn, and hills below become imperceptibly 
shrouded as the sun’s rays are swept off by advancing 
night. We haste to the fire, and with a few vigorous 
rakings make the blinking coals gleam again, and the 
glowing sparks leap higher and higher with each stroke of 
the poker. Now cautiously—as befits a frugal housewife 
—we take a spoonful of tea from the demure caddy, and 
having placed it in the dignified tenant of our fire, soon 


The bubbling and loud-hissing un 
Throws up a steamy volume. 


While the tea is thus in a process of elimination, we 
quickly cut from our yesterday’s loaf half-a-dozen rounds 
of bread, and seizing the toasting-fork, which hangs from 
an adjacent hook, we raise each piece coyly over the fire. 
You who are acquainted with toast a-postertort. may 
perhaps consider this an exceedingly simple operation ; 
but a practical insight into the matter would enlighten 
your unsophisticated minds, and prove its real com- 
plexity. After an elaborate preparation our humble 
bread is metamorphosed into dainty toast. Patting both 
sides gently with the hand, we spread invitingly butter 
over one surface. Hach piece is similarly served, and now 
six squares crowd our plate, all redolent in fresh butter. 
A irue Delectable Mountain gladdens the eyes and palate 
of the long-expectant pilgrim. Having poured out our 
tea in a capacious cup and placed the tea-urn conveniently 
near, our evening meal commences. 

Our preparations have given us a keen appetite, which 
the bracing breeze entering our study window sharpens 
wonderfully. We need no invitation to break upon the 
unsullied purity of the toast, or to quaff the spotless sur- 
face of the tea. Fancy, reader, if you have never realised 
the picture, a cup of tea which flows in little ripples 
about the spoon resting in the cup, while tiny billows 
dash continually against each side. 

Who can describe the delights we experience as we raise 
each bit of toast and eat it in that crisp state, or after a 
gentle bath in the steaming tea? Who can, by mere 
words, explain how the toast glides within the mouth, 
impatient for the luscious morsel? If by any mischance 
we scrape it against the teeth, how it crackles and susur- 
rates in the onset! If it safely passes those wary senti- 
nels, how composingly does it settle in the mouth, and. 
then, with the proper addition to the cargo, sail gaily down 
the exquisite sea of sense. : 

While we are eating and drinking with the zest of an 
epicurean, let us not, like Horace, forget the intellectual 
part of the entertainment. Naturally we first endeavour 
to recall what the world has ever thought or said on tea 
and toast. In that case we shall appear in good company, 
and inspire our readers with greater confidence in our- 
solves. As to toast, we can now recollect only one allu- 
sion, and that occurs in “ School Days at Rugby,” when, 
after their eventful exploits at ‘‘ hare and hounds,” 
Harry East, Tom Brown, and Hall, alias Tadpole, in the 
housekeeper’s room at Rugby, are grinning over buttered 
toast ; though, perhaps, the pleasure of having escaped 
the customary ‘‘ twenty lines to learn ” igs as much the 
cause of their good spirits as the buttered toast itself. 
Still, for the credit of toast, we hope this is not the truth. 
In regard to tea, we are more at home. The numerous 
qualities ascribed to it are astonishing. Waller praises 
its medicinal properties :— 

The Muse’s friend, tea does our fancy aid, 
Repress those vapours which the head invade, 


And keeps that palace of the soul serene, 
Fit on her birthday to salute the queen. 


In fact, on its introduction into England, about two 
hundred years ago, its medicinal qualities were largely 
extolled, it being considered in London a sovereign cure 
for rheumatism, gout, and many other diseases. So 
Waller did but echo the truth in declaring its power to 

Repress those vapours which the head invade, 

To every tea-drinker Cowper’s glowing and_ graceful 
tribute to tea must be familiar. He well knew its stimn- 
lating though not intoxicating tendencies, and commends 


accordingly 
. the cups 


That cheer but not inebriate, 
In Queen Anne's time, tea was the fashionable dvink of 
the day, and all the wits and gossips of London thronged 
at the convivial tea-parties. Pope, in a well-known 
couplet, shows that it was familiar with royalty :— 
Here, thou great Anna, whom three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take, and sometimes tea, 
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In his ‘“‘Rape of the Lock” he describes, with his 
usual happy expression and effect, Belinda and her maids 
sipping tea :— 

At once they gratify the scent and taste, 

And frequent cups prolong the rich repast. 
Straight hover ’round the fair her airy band, 
Some, as she sipped the fuming liquor, fanned ; 
Some o’er her lap their careful plumes display’d, 
Trembling and conscious of the rich brocade. 


Among all tea-drinkers the burly form of Johnson is 
pre-eminent. Extravagant were the encomiums he lavished 
upon his favourite beverage, nor did there seem to be 
any limit to his fondness for it. In his time, Johnson 
was frequently invited to tea-parties, it being supposed. 
that his remarkable propensity for tea might incite his 
conversational powers to a greater degree than they 
usually displayed themselves. A lady at one of these 
gatherings, having cheerfully handed the doctor his 
twelfth cup of tea, he turned to her and said : ‘‘ Madam, 
I must tell you for your comfort, you have escaped much 
better than a certain lady did a little while ago, upon 
whose patience I intruded a great deal more than I have 
done on yours; but the lady asked me for no other 
reason than to make a zany of me, and set me gabbling 
to a parcel of people I knew nothing of ; so, madam, I 
had my revenge on her, for I swallowed five and twenty 
cups of tea, and did not treat her with as many words.” 

The sportive verses which he composed at Miss Rey- 
nold’s tea-table well illustrate his partiality for tea :— 

I therefore pray thee, Renny dear, 
That thou wilt give to me, 

With cream and sugar softened well, 
Another dish of tea. 

Nor fear that I, my gentle maid, 
Shall long detain the cup, 

When once unto the bottom L 
Have drank the liquor up. 


Yet hear, alas! this mournful truth, 
Nor hear it with a frown ; 

Thou can’st not make the tea as fast 
As I can gulp it down. 

Among American poets tea seems hardly as yet natu- 
ralised, although among the people at large tea is as 
extensively used as it is in England. William Irving, in 
‘“‘ Salmagundi,” speaks of its gossiping qualities and 
scandal-making propensities :— 


But tea, that enlivener of wit and soul— 

More loquacious by far than the draughts of the bowl, 
So on unloosens the tongue and enlivens the mind, 
And enlightens their eyes to the faults of mankind. 


This is 2 sad estimate ef the value of tea, and fairly 
displays the American prejudice against it. To think 
that philosophers, statesmen, poets, critics, and essayists 
for the past two hundred years would have praised tea if 
they were conscious of such evils following from its use! 
The idea is preposterous, and we must turn to an English 
writer, after all, for a truer, juster criticism. Itis genial 
Leigh Hunt, in whom tea seems to have awakened the 
liveliest emotions. Fancy, however, does not colour his 
statements to a greater degree than fact corroborates 
them. ‘Two properties, in particular, he assigns to tea: 
First, its inspirational power. ‘* Hver since tea has been 
known,” he writes, ‘‘its clear and gentle powers of 
inspiration have been acknowledged, from Waller, paying 
his court to the circle of Catharine of Braganza, to Dr. 
Johnson, receiving homage at the parties of Mrs. Thrale.” 
Hunt praises it, in the second place, because it suggests 
no confinement to particular modes or ranks of | life. 
<‘Tet there be,” he continues, ‘¢ but a fireside, and every- 
body, of any denomination, may be fancied enjoying the 
luxury of a cup of tea, from the duchess in the evening 
drawing room, who makes it the instrument of displaying 
her white hand, to the washerwoman at her early tub 
who, having had nothing to signify since five, sits down 
to it with her shining arms and corrugated fingers at six.” 

Yes, here is the key which gives an ‘‘ open sesame” to 
tea and its influences. And closely allied with its inspi- 
ration and non-exclusive properties, we might claim its 
comforting power. The latter is, in fact, the quality of 
tea, in comparison with which all others are feeble satel- 
lites. Need we exemplify this tendency of tea, which in 
very truth has obtained more admirers than all its other 
qualities combined? Who is a stranger to the dreamy, 
delightful feeling tea produces, making one glow all over 
with self satisfaction and good nature, and with purer, 
kindlier sympathy for humanity ? 

In our reverie, alas ! our tea has become cold, and so, 
with a little shudder, we hastily swallow what remains 
in the cup ; for tea, like charity, when cold is forbidding 
in its appearance. Biting our last rectangle of toast, 
which has, unluckily, hardened with the cold, we light 
the gas, and with the darkness all poetry vanishes ; even 
such poetry as one may extract from tea and toast. 


FORGET-ME-NOTS. 
By GEORGE COOPER. 


HE purple glory of the sun 
J Streams on my window-pane ; 
The frosty day is nearly done, 
And winds are loud again. 


The snowy fields lie bleak and keen, 
_No cheerful thoughts they bring ; 
Yet hark ! in woods of waving green 

I hear the birds of spring ! 


I breathe the scent of new-mown hay ; 
I hear the lapsing rills ; 

And, oh, the merry feet that stray 
With mine upon the hills! 


The grass-blades twinkling in the breeze ; 
i The blue and lucent sky ; 
The robin’s liquid melodies ; 

One loving little sigh ; 


The brook where imaged flowers below 
Seem carven out of jet : 

And meadow sweet, its harmless snow 
With morning dewdrops wet; 


Cool mosses gilt with sun in spots ; 
All mine while Winter grieves ! 
Framed in these wreathed forget-me-nots 
Between my poet’s leaves ! 
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«c PY APFARPARLIING for the ugly girls, hey? said a 

7 f¥ @AMAi «=good-humoured friend, looking over my 
NY; «performances the other morning, ‘I 
wish you’d write something to do my wife 
cased ooo), She was one of the prettiest, 
brightest girls when I married her, and now she’s all 


See articles ‘‘ For the Ugly Girls” in our last volume. 
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NEW YEAR’S EVE WITHOUT.—‘** LosT.”’ 


wrong. There don’t seem to be anything left of what 
she used to be. Why don’t you write something for the 
weak women ?” 

The picture of the young wife, languid, drooping in 
strength and spirits, neglecting her piano, hardly ade- 
quate to the claims of her children, joyless in society, 
substituting faint smiles for the ringing laughter of old 
times, had a pathos which woke my sympathy. There 
are so many such women, and we who walk briskly and 
live lightly can almost feel that we have the same doom 
within us. But I see these almost invalids per- 
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NEW YEAR’S EVE AT HOME,—‘‘ BEDTIME,” 


forming more actual duty than we _ able-bodied 
women take upon us. They make their children’s 
clothes, and bate not an oval of embroidery for 
failing nerves; they oversee the house, and hang the 
drawing-room curtains, receive visitors from the country 
for the week or month together, keep up a visiting list, 
go to Philharmonics regularly, to church on Sunday, and 
keep their husbands amused—which must be by far the 
hardest task of all. There is many a woman, not a Main- 
tenon, who finds her lord and master a very Louis XIV., 
always demanding to be amused. I call myself ordinarily 
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—_———————— 
a ten-mile walk or a thirty-page translation 
of a morning, but I confess the role of a sultana would 
exhaust my strength. Is anything harder than to set the 
dead weights of society dancing by sheer force of sym- 
pathy, or to raise the spirits of a man who sees one every 
day, who is used to every little trick of entertainment, 
who finds all one’s resources stale, and misses the point 
of one’s excellent jokes? Yet, I fancy, Mrs. Angel Mira- 
bel finds something of this trial falling to her lot. I 
don’t wonder she has to lie down in the middle of the 
afternoon to save herself ‘ till my husband comes home;” 
for, let neuralgia or what not intervene, then she must be 
elastic, smiling, and jocund, under penalty of hearing the 
amiable Mirabel say, *‘ Confound it, you’re horribly stupid 
to-night ! I don’t know what ails you. It’s hard if a man 
can’t find something agreeable when he’s been away from 
home all day ;” and then frowns the alternative of deser- 
tion for the club, or the society of some younger, fresher 
woman, whose spirits have not been broken by a seven 
years’ grind under the wheel of matrimony. 

It is not my good-natured friend, be sure, who treats 
his wifeso. Isn’t he for ever bringing her cadeaux to sur- 
prise her spirits a little, and sending her into the country 
to rest, and watching her with almost dog-like concern 
and fidelity? How he does wish that the thin cheek 
would round and freshen, for her sake as well as his own, 
and that he could see a smile coming unbidden to the 
eyes that were once so gay. Will she ever smile so any 
more? To this there is one answer. She will if she 
rests. She must give up trying to be a hale woman, and to 
do the duty of one when she is not. There is one great 
rule for all these weak sisters, and that is not to do any 
thing that tires them, so long as their children’s lives are 
not in danger, or the house on fire. Literally and com- 
prehensively this rule ought to be followed. 

ff it is an exertion that leaves one faint to drag one’s 
self up in the morning, don’t do it. Stay in bed. Nature 
demands it, and that is the place for you. A week of 
absolute rest, just when she needs it, may put a woman 
in tone for a year, and the want of it disable her for as 
long. If the cook does spoil and steal in the meantime, 
she won’t take more than a doctor’s bill will come to.. lf 
the children do wear sviled aprons, and get dirty faces by 
mistake, don’t quicken that labouring heart and set those 
tired muscles quivering by jumping up to make things 
right. A woman who faints in a theatre, or grows dizzy 
riding, has no business to hold her head up with hale 
people. The burden of their activity and their responsi- 
bilities does not at all belong to her. 

This very morning an esteemed physician, whose prac- 
tice is large among women, was speaking on the subject 
of restoring health. I wish I could reproduce the plain- 
ness and force of his remarks. He advised all women of 
weak health not to confine themselves to bed beyond the 
demands of weariness, but by no means to exert or fatigue 
themselves in any way. The gentlest gymnastics for the 
chest, never allowed to tire one in the least, a quiet drive, 
or even a swing with an easy-chair fixed for a seat. Per- 
haps the last is one of the best devices for combining 
soothing exercise with open air and sunlight that can be 
obtained. Far from being childish, it is suited to all 
nervous, feeble invalids. A swing chair on the grass-plot 
or the verandah, among flowers and vines, when the 
morning sunshine plays on the wasted form, would tempt 
back many a woman’s vitality and cheerfulness. The slight 
exertion needed to keep it in play gives just the proper ex- 
ercise, with the stimulus of agreeable motion and circulating 
air, Above all things it secures that boon most precious of 
all, sunlight. On this the doctor waxed warm. ‘‘ Give ’em 
sunshine and open air,” he said, with energy. Our 
high-figured carpets have been the ruin of many a woman’s 
constitution. We shut out the sun for fear of fading our 
carpets, and we pine for want of it. Let her look at the 
grass and flowers, and try to enjoy them. She ought to 
have an agreeable companion, too. Tt would do her twice 
as much good. Let her eat plenty of nourishing food that 
won't tax her digestion. Let her take iron, after her 
system is cleared of impurities, but always in small doses. 
She must never take more than the blood will absorb ; 
otherwise it will do her as much good as so much brick- 
dust. 

The doctor’s wise words can stand without any com- 
ment or addition. Such would only weaken them. But 
the really conscientious women are often those who suffer 
most in obeying the multitude of fancied calls on their 
strength. They ought to take an inventory of their 
ability, and cut off every fancied duty outside of that. 
How many feel that if it were not for the social duties, 
the parish duties, the duty of keeping up appearances for 
their children, life would be so sweet and easy. There 
is another reading of the promise, ‘© Ag thy day 1s, shall 
thy strength be,” which makes strength the measure of 
the day’s expected} work. Before any duty a woman 
owes to society or the world, is that of keeping her 
mind clear and her soul at rest, of keeping all things free 
between her spirit and her Maker. The fainting, over- 
burdened nerves do not allow this, the filmy eye cannot 
see rightly, mind reacts on body, and body on mind. To 
particularise, what has a woman witli two or three sepa- 
rate disorders, and a family besides, to do with fancy 
bazars, and church parties, and sociable unions, and five- 
flounced dresses? It is better for her, when dinner is 
ordered and baby asleep, to don a loose gown and take to 
her lounge, with something pleasant to read ; or, better 
still, to take a country walk or drive. 
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THE USE OF LOVERS. 
By Fanny Fern. 


O us sober married people, tattooed all over with the 
| gcars of life’s battles, hating to turn over, lest, like 
the moss grown stone, we suddenly reveal to the sunshine 
all the creeping horrors of the buried past—to us they 
are like the blessed sunshine. We dread naturally the 
doleful story, the gad countenance ; so much of it have 
we seen and known. But these lovers—these newly- 
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uniformed recruits, so radiant, so beaming, so trustful— 
seeing only the clear blue sky of the future, their bright, 
illumined faces are like the song of victory to old soldiers. 

‘“‘ What they can find to talk about, all those hours 
that they are alone,” is a question we don’t care to ask, 
any more than to insist upon their talking at all, which 
they don’t always do! God bless them! For one I 
om glad when they enter, hand in hand, the enchanted 

and. 

There are no intelligence offices, nor measles, nor teeth- 
ing, nor yet dyspepsia; there the husbands have no 
‘business more urgent than to find out how they can 
testify, in some unheard-of, and hitherto undreamed-of, 
manner, the affection which is nigh killing them! In 
that land husbands never stupidly lie down to sleep till 
itis time to ‘‘ go down town” again, oblivious of the 
presence of their Maries and Susans. No nightmares of 
bills are there handed in to the doors of the houses, which, 
when presented, cause the wife suddenly to recollect a 
call she has owing to one of the neighbours, while her 
husband adds up the items. 

In that country they charge nothing for coal, or meat, 
or bread, or milk, or wine. Carriage hire, too, is cheap. 
Girls there never contract runaway matches, nor do their 
brothers go to the dogs. Bonnets and dresses are found 
fresh and sweet upon the ground every morning, like the 
manna of the Israelites. And as to female suffrage, if 
you mention it, they’d just as likely ask you if it was any- 
thing good to eat. Better still, not one of its inhabitants 
was ever known to grow old. Their eyes always remained 
heavenly blue, or bewitchingly black ; and their hair is 
so luxuYiant through the rosy years that no comb could 
ever pull through it. 

And as to grandmothers they are entirely anknown. 
Mothers-in-law, sisters-in-law, and husband’s relatives 
generally, never enter those celestial gates to turn up the 
whites of their eyes at dear John’s shirts or stockings, or 
to emphatically insist upon their being very carefully 
darned under their own personal inspection. 

There babies grow on the trees like apples ; all you have 
to do is to shake them down ; after that they crawl round 
on the grass and are no trouble to anybody but the grass- 
hoppers. 

No wonder lovers smile when contemplating 
such acerulean horizon. It makes me smile to 
think of it. Innocent dears! 

Innocent dears, did you ever catch me, like a 
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We have all the right motive at last—one which, when 
sanctified by a desire and resolution to improve and 
elevate each other, and to live true and holy lives before 
God, cannot fail to call down the blessings of Heaven. 
But sad is the fate cf those who marry from wrong 
motives, to escape their share of life’s work, or to get 
something for which they have nothing to give in return. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, Covent-GarpEen.—The Lottery Ticket—(At a Quarter te 
Eight) The Sleeping Beauty. Seven. 

Drury-LaNeE.—Rule Britannia—The Dragon of Wantley. Seven. 

HAYMARKET.—The Poor Soldier—(At a Quarter to Hight) The Palace of 
Truth—Uncle’s Will—The Spectre Bridegroom. Seven. 

ApE.pul.—Smoke—The Mistletoe Bough—The Milliner’s Holiday. Seven 

Princess’s.—A Christmas Carol—Little Gil Blas—He’s a Lunatic. Seven. 

Garety.—Ballet—A Christmas Story—(At Nine)—Aladdin the Second. 
Seven. 

New Queen’s.—Richelieu and the Merchant of Venice 
Seven. 

Lycrum.—lItalian Opera Buffa Company every evening. 

O.ympic.—Poppleten’s Predicaments—(At a Quarter to Hight) Nell—Paul 
and Virginia. Seven. 

Sr. James’s.—To Oblige Benson—(At a Quarter to Eight) Fernande— 
Bombastes Furioso. Seven. 

Srranp.—Living at Ease—Coeur de Lion—On and Off. Seven. 

Prince oF WaLeEs’s.—Locked In—(At Eight) Ours. Half-past Seven. 

G Lose.—Board and Residence—(At Half-past Seven) Delicate Ground— 
The White Cat—Rely on My Discretion. Seven. 

Horzorn.—A Breach of Promise—(At Twenty Minutes past Eight) Jezebel 
—The Married Bachelor. Seven. 

New Royarty.—Wealth—(At Half-past Nine) Whittington Junior and 
his Sensation Cat—The Rendezvous. Half-past Seven. 

Opera ComiquE—Blue Devils—(At a Quarter to Eight) Found Drowned— 
Nothing to Nurse. Seven. 

VavupEvILLe.—Chiselling—Two Roses—Elizabeth. Seven. 

SADLERS WELLS.—Farce—Sindbad the Sailor. Seven. 

AstLey’s.—Englishmen in Paris—Little Tom Tittlemouse. 

Surrey.—Farce—My Son Jack. Seven. 

New NATIONAL STANDARD.—Ride A-Cock Horse to Banbury Cross. Seven. 

RoyaL AMPHITHEATRE AND Crrcus.—Equestrian and other Performances. 
Seven. Morning Performances every Wednesday and Saturday. 

CrystaL PaLace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten. 

Sr. James’s HALt, PiccapsLLy.—Christy Minstrels. Every Evening at 
Eight. Wednesdays and Saturdays, Three and Hight. 

PoLyTECHNIC.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. Open from Twelve till 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. 

MaDsAME TUSSAUD'S.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleventi Ten. 


alternately. 


Seven. 
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blast of east wind, going suddenly into the room 
where you were spending your time so naturally, 


chilling your pretty little bones? Did you ever 
know me to hunt you out of cunning hiding-places 
under the trees, or on the rocks by the sea, or im 
nice dark corners of piazzas, on summer nights ? 
No, indeed. I was once there myself, and know 
better than to keep you from improving the 
shining hours. You never heard me tell your 
anxious mothers where you might be found, or put- 
ting curious aunts and uncles on the war-path. Not I. 

Yesterday I went to walk in a flowery meadow as the 
pioneer of the gay party ; suddenly one of my l—egs 
disappeared through the clover blossoms down into a 
treacherous, deep, and muddy hole. Did i warn my 
smiling fellow travellers and followers of that pitfall? A 
good providence forbid! I just let each one of them try 
in turn for themselves! That’s the only way the lives 
of turtle-doves can be long in the land. 
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WHY WOMAN WEDS. 
By A Patient ON-LOOKER. 


Marrying for « Home. _Number one has married for a 
home. She thought married life on earth was but moon- 
light walks, new bonnets and nothing to do. Well, she 
has got her home ; whether or not she is tired of the en- 
cumbrances this deponent saith not, inasmuch as this 
deponent does not positively know. 

Consulting Family Interests.—Number two married 
because she had seven young sisters and a papa with a 
narrow income. She consulted the interests of her family. 
Perhaps she would better have consulted her own interests 
by turning her attention to work. : 

She Liked the Sound of Mrs.—Number three married 
because Mrs. sounded so much better than Miss. She 
was twenty-nine years and eleven months old, and another 
month would have transformed her into a regular old 
maid. Think how awful that would have been ! 

Wanted Somebody to Pay her Bills —Number four 
married because she wanted somebody to pay her bills. 
Her husband married for precisely the same reason, so 
they are both repenting at leisure. 

Not Going to be Left Behind.—Number five married 
because Fanny White had a nice new husband, and she 
wasn't going to be left bebind. Pity if she couldn’t get 
married as well as other folks. 

Married for Money.—Number six married because she 
was poor and wanted riches! She never counted on all 
the other things that were inseparable from those coveted 
riches. 

She Liked to Travel.—Number seven married because 
she thought she should like to travel. But Mr. Number 
Seven changed his mind afterwards, and all the travelling 
she has done has been between the shops and the kitchen. 

Marrying Out of Spite. —Number eight married out of 
spite because her first love had taken to himself a second 
love! ‘This piece of retaliation might have done her 
good at the time, but in the long run number eight found 
it did not pay. : ; 

Wanted Sympathy.—N umber nine married because she 
had read novels and ‘* wanted sympathy.” Sympathy is 
a fine thing, but it cools down at a rapid rate if the 
domestic kettle is not kept boiling, and the domestic 
turkey is undone. Novels and housekeeping don’t run 
very well together in harness, to use a sporting term ; 
and number nine’s supply of sympathy didn’t hold out 
very long. 

Married for Lovee.—Number ten married because she 
loved her husband with all her heart and soul. And she 
loves him still, and will probably continue to love him, 

and is the happiest wife in the world—so she says. 


8. Sunpay.—First Sunday after Epiphany. 
9, Monday.—Fire insurance ceases. 

. Tuesday.—Sun rises 8.6 A.M. 3 

. Wednesday.—Hilary Law Term begins. 
. Thursday.—John C. Lavater died, 1801. 
13. Friday.—University Terms begin. 

14, Saturday.—Last quarter moon, 6.57 A.M. 


————— 
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with the present number, 


to arrive from the C t 
hope, however, to give ut with our net. We have also in preparation 


Cut-paper Patterns, with Coloured Wool-work Designs and other 
elegant Work-table Patterns, 


* * We have been informed by the London Stereoscopic Company, 
of Cheapside and Regent-street, that the admirable portrait of the 
Duke of Argyll which appeared in our columns on November 26 
was copied from a carte of theirs. The photograph having been 
mislaid, we were unable at the time to give the name of the hoto- 
graphers, bvt on the assurance of the Stereoscopre Company that rt 
was theirs, we now have pleasure in supplying the accidental 
omission. 

The “ Cryptogram 
place will be taken by an 
The Title-page and Index 
with an early Number. 


» avill be now very shortly concluded, when tts 
Original Tale of great domestic interest, 


of the Volume just closed will be given 


_—Your bookseller has misinformed you. All the num- 
ee xe mention are still to be had 3 indeed the whole of 
the numbers of the past year are in print and on sale at our 
office, 97, Fleet-street. Show your bookseller this, and if 
he makes any difficulty about the matter, we should advise 
you to write to our publisher, enclosing the requisite num- 
ber of stamps.—We think the really valuable articles you 
mention may very possibly be resumed at no distant date, 
and it is not improbable that ‘‘ Little Breakfasts” and 
‘Little Suppers ” may follow. 

E. E.—Trim with box-pleated flounces edged with velvet 
and Tom Thumb fringe. Velveteen sacques are still worn, 
but are not as stylish this year as last. a 

InquirEr.—To take your second question first—rabbit skins 
scarcely repay for the trouble of ‘ curing” at home, The 
better plan is to send them to the furrier's. To your other 
question—no. The rules furnished with the cards ought to 
supply all necessary information. . : 

Liny.—Loop up the skirt of your brown silk very slightly, 
to show a black silk skirt beneath. Steam velvet and pass 
an iron under it on the wrong side, holding the velvet up 
that the pile may not be crushed. This will take the creases 
out. Plain basques, or else plouse waists buttoned behind, 


are worn by girls of eleven years. adiaennik aatines 
H.—Fi erge merinoes 4 f Hea. Bre 
Miss Emma ane. aera Foulard is too light for 


the next choice after cashmere. E 
the present season, and can scarcely be obtained, White 
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tulle, or else Chambery gauze, is pretty for a bridesmaid. 
Make with puffed and pleated train and long draped over- 
skirt. 

SpPENCER.—Make a box-pleated flounce on the lower skirt of 
your poplin dress, and put lengthwise velvet bands between 
the pleats. : . 

DitemMA.—Make a long loose sacque with sleeves and a 
round cape for your plaid wrap. You will probably need 
another yard of material. 

M. E. H.—There is no charge for advice given in this column. 
—Use dark brown velvet instead of scarlet, and your brown 
dress will do very well. Lengthen your white alpaca by 
pieces at the top, make the coat-sleeves closer-fitting, take 
off the epaulet, and trim only at the wrist. Use black velvet 
instead of white. Remove the caps from your merino 
sleeves, shorten the peplum, and trim with velvet and 
fringe. 

Mrs. T. E. H.—If you will put tapes half-way down the 
seams of your train, and tie to others at the belt, you can 
loop your trained skirt. Shorten your garnet poplin skirt, 
and make a box-pleated ruche of the pieces left, and put it 
straight round the skirt. Side-pleats are pleats all turned 
one way. For variety’s sake, cut your rufiles in half, and 
make plain folds of them. 
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HE bank clerk marriage prohibition, commented 
on in our last number, has given rise to a warm 
and characteristic correspondence in the columns of a 
gushing daily contemporary, known principally for its 
boasted circulation and baby-farming advertisements, 
the bank having been christened the ‘“ Anti-Union,” 
and the unhappy directors called all sorts of hard 
names by incipient clerks and frantic young ladies. 
The question has been discussed in a more sensible 
manner, and to much better purpose, however, by 
journals having really weight and literary influence, 
and we are glad to find that the Hxaminer, and even 
the Saturday Review, criticise the action of the direc- 
tors severely. Here, for instance, is the substance of 
the objections of the former paper :— 


The Draconian directorate of the Union Bank professes to 
have been much impressed with the difficulties and distress 
resulting from early and improvident marriages among junior 
clerks. Allowing this to be true, we question if there is not 
something of the universal element of selfishness at the 
bottom of their anxiety. How have they been made aware of 
the difficulties that surround inconsiderate matrimony except 
by a request for an increase of salary and promotion ; and is 
not the fact of a man being single, and having ‘‘only him- 
self to provide for,” being frequently made an excuse by 
employers denying him both? It is more economical, they 
think, to have the executive of a large establishment conduc- 
ted by a number of young exquisites at 100/. a-year, who 
dine little, dress much, drink more, and smoke most, who 
deem the day behind the desk a tolerable diversion to the 
evening before the music-hall counter, than to employ, at 150. 
a-year, men whom nature and necessity have endued with a 
regard for somebody and something outside themselves. 


Of course, early marriages, or, rather, early family 
having, is very improvident; but that improvidence 
is matched by the heartlessness of mercantile men 


who, taking advantage of the competition of  intel- 
lectual labour, callously continue to give inadequate remune- 
ration for it. Common sense revolts against boys and girls 
marrying, and we know of no financial or commercial house 
that pays its youngest servants sufficient to tempt them to 
commit the folly ; but if their ‘‘ junior” clerks are men doing 
the work of men, with little more than the pay of boys, the 
distress and difficulty resulting from improvident marriages is 
48 much the doing of employers as of employed. The directors 
of the Union Bank fail to see, perhaps, that, in drawing a 
hard and fast line at 1507. a-year as a marriageableincome, they 
are practically forbidding matrimony altogether. A good 
many years are occupied in advancing from, say, 70J. to 80. 
to the stipulated sum—years in which much of the method 
and fashion of a man’s future life are formed—years in which 
€ 18 peculiarly apt to acquire loose manners and looser 
Morals—years in which the working and waiting may be cut 
soot by death, plans and engagements be frustrated by the 
utability of circumstances, and the hopes of one or two lives 
Pe cened and cast adrift on the wide ocean of the future. 
tl hee tyranny to compel a City clerk to remain unmarried 
€ 1s forty or fifty years old. And the tyranny is foolish. 


wave all which we heartily agree, the shortsightedness 
ret prohibition having been pointed out in our own 
the a ee puget. It is notorious that it is not 
Tepes oes nee men who fall into crime, find- 
and the al - ual preventative in their wives 
But what ah ben amilies that the directors fear. 

Ake the Ser 5 thought of the Saturday Review 
unmistakete Nas cocks and that too in its usual 
its opinion the abit f oa by stating thagin 
tyrannical] and f : lis of the directors is immoral, 

» a oolish, 


It is tyrannical, b it i 
matt % al, because it is an 
concen, fies which the bank directors have no particular 
asad aN pao the directors might reply that they have 
Mave a Hehe peel please, to employ only bachelors, as they 
or only oo a they please, to employ only red-haired men, 
private ye Whose Christian name is John, Nobody calls a 
Pi butler « SE reo for preferring an unmarried cook, or 

ey ies out incumbrances,” and the bank directors, if 

eir pur , ae take the same course, If a bachelor suits 
hot tale feos etter than a married man, why should they 
Obata eatine by preference? The answer, which to us seems 
whole, lit ery one, is that the married man is, on the 
yusely to be a better clerk than the bachelor, He is 


attempt to interfere in 
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likely to be more industrious, and has stronger motives for 
being honest. And therefore a restriction of the kind in 
question is probably dictated, not by a legitimate desire for 
the welfare of the business, but by a desire to interfere in 
matters which are better left to take their own course. 

Of course, the Satwrday Review goes on to urge the 
necessity for prudence, all which we can heartily en- 
dorse ; with other things, as regards which we are not 
prepared to follow it ; but on the whole we deem the 
decision public opinion has given in the matter a sub- 
ject for congratulation. 
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While this matrimonial agitation has been thus kept 
up with a persistence worthy of the “silly season,” a 
topic closely allied, that of English homes and English 
housewives, to which we also made reference last week, 
has been excitedly discussed in the Zimes, Daily News, 
and Pall Mall, in the main, perhaps, the three ablest 
journals of the day. The writer in the Pal/ Mall, 
however, who signs himself “Celibate,” simply proves 
from the character of the cookery-book he recommends, 
if by nothing else, that, though a capital grumbler, he 
really has little practical knowledge of his subject. 
The News has freely allowed the discussion, and for 
its own part will not “assert that our fair neighbours 
have better taste and greater economy than on this 
side the Channel, or that they are more agreeable com- 
panions;” but insists that no sensible woman, French 
or English, should be above showing her love by help- 
ing most strenuously in bearing the common burthen 
of this work-a-day world, even if it involve putting 
herself to school, and devoting her vacant 
hours to a cookery - book or a_ stew-pan. By 
the way, we have been rather amused by the discus- 
sion bringing to the front as champions of good 
cookery and the desirability of women making do- 
mestic duties their first care, the very ‘“ progressive” 
ladies who, a short time ago, laboured to make the 
public believe that a woman was small-minded and 
not worthy of the age who was content to devote 
herself to her family and her home, let those who 
like, struggle for a place on the hustings, a seat in 
Parliament, or the admiration of the public platform 
and the lecture-hall. We are old-fashioned enough to 
think the change, if permanent, a hopeful sign. 


The Chief Commissioner of Police really deserves a 
vote of thanks from the ladies; though, perhaps, it 
would be as well to wait and see the actual effect of 
his official order, and whether he intends to exert the 
same energy in having it carried out as he has done in 
devising and promulgating it. Leech’s “ unprotected 
female,” set down in the middle of a muddy road and 
nearly frightened to death by the shouts and menaces 
of rival drivers, is to become a thing of the past; at 
least so Colonel Henderson has decreed, and we can 
only hope he may be successful, for the reform he medi- 
tates is at once so simple and sensible that it is a 
wonder it has not been carried out long ago. Omnibus 
drivers are no longer to be allowed to impede the 
traffic and endanger the lives of their passengers by 
depositing them in the middle of the road, to find their 
way to the kerbstone of the pavement through the 
mud as best they can, amid a crowd of carriages, the 
drivers of which vie with each other as to who shall 
first have the privilege of running them down. In 
future stage carriages will only be allowed to take up 
or set down passengers on the left side of the road- 
way, or as near it as possible. Old ladies will no 
longer be turned out of omnibuses like deer out of a 
cart to be chased through the streets by hansom 
cabdrivers. This will be an immense boon to the 
"bus-travelling public, more especially to the infirm and 
nervous; it will also prevent many street accidents 
and much obstruction of traffic. 


At an unusually full meeting of the Victoria Dis- 
cussion Society or. Monday evening, at the Cavendish- 
rooms, Dr. Brewer, M.P., in the chair, Mr. J. 
Hoskins, B.A., read a paper on “ Female Education,” 
which condemned the superficial character of modern 
female education, and the general inefficiency of those 
who professed to teach our girls. In the course of the 
discussion which followed, Miss Faithfull argued that 
in the matter of education there was no arbitrary 
standard up to which women must come, or at which 
they should stop. If the promoters of female educa- 
tion would only shelve the fruitless dissensions in 
which so many of them indulged, and consent to let 
men and women follow their own nature freely, 
all would develop their own congenial excellence, 
and the self-adjusting balance of humanity would 
really not be disturbed. She was not inclined 
to relax in the least her claim for the intel- 
lectual education of women, and no one could sup- 
pose that she was indifferent to their industrial train- 
ing, both as regarded remunerative employments and 
the proper care of households, for she was at this mo- 
ment engaged in efforts which would, she trusted, 
materially help in both directions. The education of 
a woman depended not so much upon what she learned 
as upon how she learned it. There was no education 
worthy of the name which was not right in its methods 
as well as in its results, and which did not aim far 
more.at drilling the faculties and awakening thought 
than at the teaching of facts, and Miss Nightingale 
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might well say that three-fourths of the whole mischief 
in women’s lives arose from their excepting them- 
selves from the rules of training considered need- 
ful for men. Amongst the other speakers was a 
lady from Prussia, who explained the superior 
female educational system of that country. The Rey. 
L. Bevan, LL.D., Dr. Wild, Mr. M‘Gregor Allan, 
and Dr. Drysdale also addressed the meeting. Mr. 
Allen differed entirely from the author of the paper, 
because it was based on the hypothesis that there was 
no mental difference between a man and a woman, to 
which he gave a flat denial. He did not say that a 
man was superior to a woman, because the two could 
not be compared together. Taking, however, the finest 
type of man and the finest typ? of woman, they 
differed as much mentally and morally as they did in 
physical shape and appearance. ‘The present educa- 
tion of women was not what it ought to be ; but with 
all its faults, it was founded on the grand truth that 
there was this distinction between the two sexes. 
Then Mr. Bevan confessed he was terrified by the cur- 
riculam proposed by Mr. Hoskins for women, and Dr. 
Wild adopted the same view as Mr. Allen; while Dr. 
Drysdale thought that, except medicine, there was no 
branch of study in which young men and women 
might not study together, and said that even in that, 
at Edinburgh University, the presence of female stu- 
dents had the effect of making the young men more 
attentive to their studies and better behaved. Dr. 
Brewer, in closing the debate, suggested that we were 
altogether overrating the advantages of the married 
condition, and the result was far too little prudence 
and forethought, especially among the poorer classes. 
In a very earnest speech the hon. member argued that 
one of the great things to teach girls was self-reliance. 


MUSICAL, LITERARY, & ART JOTTINGS. 


A MEMORIAL is being originated to obtain admission of a 
tablet to Balfe into Westminster Abbey. 

Miss Alleyne, of the Globe Theatre, has accepted an original 
comedietta in one act, by Miss Emma Schiff, which will be 
produced shortly. 

Miss Rose Poe, the only sister of Edgar Allan Poe, is said 
to be utterly destitute, and is wandering, houseless and hun- 
gering, about Richmond, Virginia, She is sixty-six years 
of age. 

We hear from America that Miss Cary, of the Nilsson 
troupe, is about to change ‘“‘her local habitation and her 
name,” by accepting a permanent engagement to become Mrs. 
Dr. Hunter, of Philadelphia. 


When Mr. Millais was in Scotland in the autumn of this 
year he painted a very beautiful picture of Kinfauns from the 
river. It cost him something over a week’s work, we believe, 
and we learn that he has sold it to a Manchester man for 1,000/. 

A new and powerful organ, by one of the best London 
makers, has just been erected in the Hanover-square-rooms 
by the proprietors, Messrs. Cocks and Co., of New Burling- 
ton-street, and gives the finishing touch of effectiveness to 
those elegant ball and concert-rooms. 


A performance for the benefit of the French refugees in this 
country is being organised, to take place during this month at 
Drury-lane, under the immediate patronage of the Empress of 
the French. ‘The Prince and Princess of Wales have intimated 
their intention to be present. 

New works of fiction, by the Author of ‘* John Halifax,” 
Mrs. Oliphant, Miss Amelia B, Edwards, Mr. Anthony 
Trollope, Mr. George Macdonald, Mr. J. Sheridan Le Fanu, 
&c., will be issued during the season by Messrs. Hurst and 
Blackett. 


Mr. Boosey announces the programme of his fifth season ot 
ballad concerts, a very interesting and useful undertaking, 
first as preserving our ancient ballads, and secondly as intro- 
ducing our modern ones. The director has given liberal com- 
missions to many of our leading composers to provide new 
songs. The clever musician, Mr. Hatton, retains the con- 
ductorship, with Mr, Fielding to direct the part-songs. 

Some of the most noted modern authors are not writers by 
profession. Mr, William Morris, the author of ‘‘The Earthly 
Paradise,” keeps a shop for the sale of ecclesiastical and 
medieval furniture and devices. Dr. Grote, the author of 
the ‘‘ History of Greece,” is a banker ; and Mr. W. R. Grove, 
author of ‘‘'The Correlation of Physical Forces,” is a lawyer, 
in fact the leader of the South Wales and Chester Circuits. 

One of the most famous artistes of the modern Dutch 
school, Petrus van Schendel, familiarly known as ‘ Candle- 
light Van Schendel,” died in Brussels on the 29th ult., in the 
sixty-fifth year of his age. Many of his paintings have been 
exhibited in London and in the provinces, and have always 
attracted great attention on account of the masterly manipula- 
tion, which was one of the chief characteristics of this artist, 
specimens of whose works are to. be found in most of the 
principal collections in England and Scotland. 

The Christmas entertainments this year comprise only two 
pantomimes proper, as far as the West-end houses are con- 
cerned. In the East and South the harlequinade maintains its 
supremacy, but among the major theatres only Drury-lane 
and Covent-garden make a requisition upon clown and his 
comrades. At the other houses extravaganza in verse and 
prose constitute the novelties ; while many theatres maintain 
an unaltered bill. The Haymarket, Olympic, Prince of 
Wales’s, Holborn, Royalty, and Vaudeville are among those 
which rely on existing attractions ; while St. James’s also 
follows suit by deferring for a week or two the production of 
Mr. Robertson’s play War, 

A letter written by Mr. Sothern, in reply to a proposal 
for an engagement in Australia, throws some light on the 
difficulties colonial managers have to encounter in securing 
first-class home talent. Mr. Sothern says: ‘‘In the first 
place, 1 should lose a good sixteen weeks in the a we 
and fro. That loss of time means to me a loss of 4,800/.— 
call it even 4,0001. That amount has to be considered when 

es , . av rtainty here to run 
making an engagement, for I leave a ce ty es 
the risk of an undoubted uncertainty there. Tha Ee peat a 
nothing to do with this, you will say, but t elateen LNRE 
mine is the risk, so am I naturally anxious %0 
: . ee hless I see my way toa 
risk as much as possible; ergo, U rae Nustral; 
as p : g much in Australia as I 
probability of making three times as leaving home,” 
can in England 1 should be unwise 1 € . 
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FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


HERE is nothing newer or prettier in cos- 
tumes for out-door wear than the pretty 
styles we described earlier in the season, com- 
posed of several shades of one colour, and of 
the soft twilled materials, which, for the time, 
have superseded the thicker, stiffer reps, and, to 
a certain degree, even poplins. There isa charm 
of grace about these fine wool materials, which 
we sincerely hope will be appreciated sufficiently 
to keep them in favour a long time. 

The cashmere costumes are the styles par 
excellence, and they are generally composed of 
cashmere, velvet, and fringe, or lace. In colours 
the shade of velvet is always one or two shades 
darker than that of cashmere; in black the 
colour is uniform, and black guipure lace is 
used for a border. 

Some very handsome cashmere suits are 
trimmed with crochet embroidery—the heavy, 
dull, rich designs so much used this season for 
velvet. The effect is very good, not showy, but 
distingué. 

The darker suits are well worn, but must be 
handsome and unique to be fashionable. They 
are of clan tartans, and are trimmed with a 
very deep, heavy woollen fringe, in the colours 
of the plaid. No fringe at all is better than a 
narcow one. A new Scotch tunic is draped with 
a scarf across the shoulder; but only a few 
ladies affect it. They are very handsome in 
Victoria tartan, which has a good deal of scarlet 
and white, cver a dress of black velvet. 

Flounces are employed upon winter suits, but 
they are generally narrow, put on very scant, 
and invariably headed with flat bands of velvet, 
or some material differing from that of the 
dress. One rather broad band is more approved 
than two narrow ones. 

The novelty of different shades of colour in 
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one dress has produced a perfect furore for those 
colours which shade the best—brown, tan, 
green, and garnet, or maroon. 

Many handsome suits have been made of the 
German velvet, which is only about half the 
price of the Lyons manufacture, and looks ex- 
ecedingly well. They trim very richly with fur or with 
soft ruches made of gros grain. They consist either of a 
very long Polonaise draped over a silk or poplin skirt, or 
of an upper-skirt and basque. 

The gipsy bonnets quite take the lead of all other 
styles, and are made in colours to harmonise with the 
costume. As black is by no means so much worn for 
elegant street dresses as formerly (though still considered 
exceedingly good style), it follows that black velvet bon- 
nets are more confined to the utilitarian class—to those 
ladies who want a hat or bonnet that will serve for all 
occasions, and not require a change with a change of 
toilet. 

The fashionable colours in velvet are plum-cclour, 
scarlet, wine-colour, and bottle-green ; but these are only 
good styles when they correspond with the costume or its 
belongings. 

Dinner and evening dresses are still made with long 
trains, and some of them are very elaborately trimmed. 
After the season is fairly inaugurated, there is little real 
change in fashion. It may be remarked of this 
winter, however, that it is one in which a great 
deal of latitude is allowed. Dresses may be 
very much trimmed, or they may be quite sim- 
ple and plain, and still be in the fashion. 

For example, some of the newest evening and 
day visiting-dresses are made with long plain 
skirts, and either postillion basques or pointed 
waists, without sash or over-skirt. The pointed 
waists, however, are finished with a berthe of 
lace, or silk fringe, very deep, which forms a 
low square, and is headed by mossy ruches com- 
posed of silk, feathered out to the centre. 

A very rich and effective trimming is com- 
posed of white silk, feathered out upon the edge, 
and covered with black guipure lace. This is 
put on as flouncing, with very little fullness, to 
simulate a tunic, to form bars across the front 
of the skirt, and also to ornament the waist and 
sleeves. The white, feathery edge of the silk is 
always allowed to project beyond the black edge 
of the lace, greatly enhancing the effect. 

A oreat deal of distinction is imparted to the 
high bodies of plain, rich silk dresses, by the 
rich collars of Valenciennes lace and fine em- 
broidery worn with them, | Collars are now a 
very costly item, if fashion is followed in regard 
to them ; and we advise ladies whose means are 
limited, to use, instead, ruches of tulle, or 
simple rufiles of real lace. 


NEW YEAR’S EVENING TOILETS. 

Trained dress of light-blue Irish poplin (tur- 
quoise shade), cut with high body, plain skirt, 
and pagoda sleeves. Over-dress and flounces of 
white muslin, headed with black velvet run 
through bars of stitched muslin, sash of muslin, 
trimmed with velvet to match, and bows and 
ends of velvet looping the sides, and forming 
shoulder knots, eemplete the costume. 3 

A short dress of claret - coloured satin is 
trimmed upon the skirt with five cross-cut folds 
of velvet, a shade darker, stitched in with nar- 
row folds of white satin. Over this is worn a 
train skirt (removable) of velvet, trimmed with 
two rows of black and white lace, laid on fiat. 
Body and sleeves are trimmed with black and 
white lace, the black laid over the white. 

‘A trained dress of rich black silk is trimmed 
with a flounce and a simulated tunic, arranged 
by plaitings of white tarletan, covered with wide 
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Figs. 1 and 2,—EVENING DRESSES. 


black guipure lace. The sleeves are pagodas, lined with 
white satin, and the body is V shaped. An antique cross 
suspended from black velvet is worn round the neck. 

A low dress of scarlet satin is for a very light blonde. 
The long skirt is trimmed with cross-cut flounces of white 
silk, fringed out very deep, the low neck and short sleeves 
with soft ruches of white silk. A cluster of white and 
scarlet roses is worn in the hair, which is arranged 4 Pom- 
padour, and arother fastens up the skirt on one side. 
The ornaments are pearls, three strands forming a brace- 
let, and five of large beads the necklace. 

A bride’s “at home” dress is of white ribbed silk, 
very thick, with a satin surface ; it is known as velours 
imperial. It is cut plain, with high, open body, and 
loose sleeves, slit up the back, and richly trimmed 
with white appliqué lace. A novel feature is a very deep 


flounce, which is sewn to the pointed body, and falls over | 


the skirt, forming an upper-skirt, which is looped high on 
one side with orange blossoms. The same flowers are 
garlanded at the back, and thrown over Ina festoon on 
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Ligs. 3 and 4,—INDOOR AND WALKING TUILETS. 


[JAN. 7, 1871. 


the opposite side, and thence form a trail, which 
ascends to the corsage. 

A toilet for a blonde, with very light pow- 
dered hair, is of pale English pink silk, almost 
covered with rich flounces of white lace, looped 
up with pink roses, and headed with ruches of 
soft ravelled pink silk, Watteau body, with 
antique sleeves, ruffled with lace, and mounted 
with ruching to match the skirt. A pearl neck- 
lace, with pendant, very long gloves, and 
patches at the left of the chin and upon the 
right cheek, are worn with this toilet. 


NEW YEAR’S GIFTS IN JEWELLERY, &c. 


The jewellery most in vogue at present is 
_ copied from Oriental and half barbaric models, 

Moorish and Egyptian designs being held in 
especial favour. Crescents, exquisitely chased 
arabesques, hoops within hoops, tinkling as they 
clash against each other, Egyptian heads, the 
Sphinx, swinging columns, and pendants that 
vibrate constantly, are seen in brooches and 
eardrops. 

Brooches are very large, and have usually a 
fanciful hook at the top, by which they may be 
swung as a pendant to anecklace. Earrings 
are long and broad also, consisting of a hori- 
zontal bar, or a half-moon, to which are attached 
many pendants that shake by the slightest 
motion of the wearer. The newest hoop ear- 
rings are not round, but oval. They are formed 
of several slender hoops, wheels within wheels, 
becoming gradually smaller to the centre, where 
the space is filled by a ball of gold ora precious 
stone. 

DIAMONDS AND Pearts.—Diamonds are now 
seldom set in the unmeaning clusters so long 
worn, and the frail knife edge setting of last 
year begins to lose favour. ‘The stones are not 
placed so high, and more gold is visible in the 
setting than has been seen of late. The fanciful 
Moorish devices and massive. Egyptian styles 
are both adopted. There are globes of pale 
yellow gold studded with small brilliant gems, 
dises of burnished red gold depressed in the 
centre, to reflect the myriad rays of light im- 
prisoned within, and swinying bars of gold, the 
edges tipped with diamonds. Emeralds, coral, 
and the darkest blue sapphires are associated 

with diamonds. Enamel is scarely used at all, as the 
precious stone is allowed to depend upon its own merits, 
For earrings the solitaire diamond is still preferred to 
several inferior stones. The setting of solitaires is ex- 
ceedingly broad and rich, giving the ear-drop the size that 
fashion requires. 

strung pearl sets for brides are in floral patterns, with 
the necessary dangling appendages. The most stylish 
arrangement of pearls for general use is in dead Roman 
gold (pale yellow and unpolished) in massive-looking 
blocks studded with pearls. Necklaces of several strands 
of pearls are the objects of desire this winter in the way 
of jewellery. They are worn with a locket or cross, and 
may accompany any kind of jewellery. 

Camzos.—Cameo cutting is the favourite way of treat- 
ing a variety of stones this season. The opal, emerald, 
chrysoprase, amethyst, and jasper are now cut in cameo, 
as well as onyx. Cameos cut from life are fashionable. 
The profile of a friend cut in sardonyx, and mounted in 
pearls or small diamonds, is a gift to be valued. Intaglio 
cutting and raised figures are both used. Stones 
of one colour are prettiest for the former, those 
of three or four strata of different shades for 
the latter. Sardonyx cameos, with the figure 
on awhite layer and the ground of pink, are 
very beautiful. 

Gotp JEWELLERY.—The most useful sets of 
jewellery are those made entirely of gold. These 
can be worn on all occasions, both for day and 
evening. The pale yellow gold known as 
Roman and Etruscan, the red gold with copper 
alloy, and the picked gold, a bright yellow with 
frost-like decorations, are used for these sets. 
The designs are artistic and beautiful, and most 
varied. Long pendants are the most becoming 
earrings for round faces ; hoops and balls for 
slender faces. The pierced or perforated gold, 
of reddish cast, is exceedingly pretty for bru- 
nettes. 

Turquoise blue enamel on gold is the favourite 
enamel at present. The designs are similar to 
those of plain gold sets, but they are coloured 
pale blue. They are exceedingly becoming to 
blondes. 

Coral and turquoises are much worn this 
season. The former is associated with diamonds, 
the latter with pearls. There is not, however, 
a marked partiality for any special stone, as 
there was a year or two since for amethysts. 
Plain gold sets are preferred by ladies who 
cannot afford variety in jewellery, and these are 
becoming to brunettes and blondes alike, are 
worn both by the old and young, and with 
costumes of every colour. 


(To be concluded. ) 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHION ILLUS- 
TRATIONS. 
EVENING DRESSES. 

1. Young lady’s dress of clear muslin; the 
skirt is round in front, and train shaped at the 
back. Two tunics are worn, each crossing over 
in front, forming scallops and floating over the 
train at the back. Low corsage with velvet 
bretelles and waistband, bows on the short 
sleeve. Fluted tucker, gold and velvet ribbon 
aigrette in the hair. Necklace of gold cord and 
tassels loosely tied. Artistic bracelets and 
antique fan. 
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2. Married lady’s dress of faille silk, trimmed with rich 
lace, forming jabot ; trimming at the sides and arranged as 
a flounce on the long train. Deep puff and basques trimmed 
with lace flounces and ruchings, and forming tunic skirt 
raised by bows at the back. Low bodice and very short 


sleeves trimmed with lace. 


Jet earrings, necklace, pen- 
dants, and bracelets. 


Tropical foliage in the hair. 


INDOOR AND WALKING TOILETS, 


3. House toilet of soft grey cashmere, train-shaped, 
with Grecian border, worked in three shades of grey 
chenille. Tight-fitting bodice, simulating a double- 
breasted jacket, with rever of dark grey velvet. Velvet 
buttons. A silk and velvet cord and tassels form the 
only waistband. Frill and jabot of Valenciennes lace. 
Coiffure of velvet and lace. Jet earrings. 

4, Walking costume of drap Imperial. The Ras de 
terre skirt has three scalloped flounces. The paletot 
forms a deep open sleeve, and is semi-fitting, with a deep 
Watteau pleat and butterfly bow of velvet at the waist. 


DK 


Draped train of the same material, bound with velvet to 
aoe the rest of the costume. Black velvet hat, with 
aded plume. High boots and gaiters. 


CMork-table: 
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DESIGN FOR BLANKET-CORNERS. 


ne old fashion of ornamenting the corners of blankets 
Ne sporeved or woolwork having recently been revived, 
Sian Rac the design for a rosette, which we trust will 

with en] Very effective for the purpose. It is executed 
reat oured wools in long slip-stitches, and is so ex- 

ornam,, ea that it requires but little explanation. The 
— Ge should be placed at the distance of a few inches 

pattern € edge of the blanket, and the outlines of the 
white ¢ eer be carefully traced, by running with coarse 
of Sirk ton. This being done it is best to stitch a piece 
cardboard at the back of the pattern, to prevent 


© flannel being either stretched out or contracted in the 
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working. The different compartments of the rosette are 
to be worked in Berlin wool of various brilliant hues, the 
long slip-stitches being taken in the direction in which 
they are marked in the pattern. The work, if neatly 
done, will present as good an effect on the wrong side as 
on the right. The small figures in the middle of the 
lozenges are to be worked after the latter have been filled 
up, and each should be in a colour contrasting well with 
that of the ground. 

The colours employed in the rosette from which our 
illustration is copied, are indicated on the design by 
numbers. No. J denotes crimson ; 2, light green; 3, 
azure blue ; 4, yellow; 5, orange; 6, violet; 7, black; 
8, dark blue ; 9, bronze colour. The white parts in the 
pattern are those which are nos worked over, the flannel 
being there left uncovered. If desired, a border may be 
made all round the blanket, by working in slip-stitch, a 
straight line about an inch in breadth, and in colours 
corresponding with those employed in the rosette ; 
about three inches of the line should be worked in one 


Fig. 5. —DESIGN FOR BLANKET CORNERS. 


colour, and the colours changed at every interval of the | 


same length. pov Lan 

3efore commencing the work, it is advisable to ascer- 
tain whether all the wools intended to be used are fast in 
colour. Their quality, in this particular, can easily be 
tested by washing in soap and water a small portion of 
each. If only one of the colours should “ run” in washing, 
it is sufficient to destroy the effect of the whole. 


At Ravenna, Ohio, the other day a remarkable marriage 
ceremony was performed, The bridegroom's name was Walter 
Pierce, and in a paper drawn up he had agreed to accord to 
the woman ‘‘equal rights—socially, religiously, and politi- 
cally—” with himself. In return the lady said, ‘‘1 take 
Walter Pierce, whom I now hold by the hand, and whom I 
intelligently, religiously, and spiritually love, to be my com- 
panion through life, and I agree not to usurp over ene 
transcend him in any particular.” Then they both said, y 
this voluntary and premeditated act, in your presence, we 
declare ourselves religiously, philosophically, and scientall- 
cally married,” The mayor then declared them married, 
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THE HOUSE AS IT SHOULD BE. 


By an ‘*Oxp Fincet,” 


“Be it never so humble, 
There’s no place like home.” 

E come to spy out the land—to roam “ upstairs, down- 
stairs and in the lady’s chamber,”’ to creep into all bye 
and forbidden places—to look into bedrooms—ransack the 
wardrobes, peep into the drawers, it may be, overhaul trunks 
and boxes, perhaps—in short to take all manner of liberty, 

and find fault to our heart’s content. 

Now we slip, unseen, into the guests’ chamber, It is very 
pleasant and inviting ; but we don’t think the bed is made up 
very neatly. There are ‘‘humps” in the mattress, It has 
not been turned over after using, and well beaten and brought 
unto a good square surface. The sheets and blankets are not 
put on smoothly; the fine Marseilles counterpane 1s spread over 
unevenly, the centre figure being too far on one side, giving a 


very untidy appearance to the bed, and bringing 80 darpe - 
proportion of the bedclothes on one side, as to rent ea 
difficult to press them down properly between th: mattres 
and side rail, and of course you cannot, under su-h cireum- 
ive : 1 » to the bed. <A poorly- 
stances, give a square, regular shape t peat 
made bed spoils the supentauce the room, however elegan 
the rest of the furnishing may be. ; . 
Pretty sheet and pillow:tidées are of great peste ae 
giving a fresh, cheerful air to a bedroom. lf ea bed wi 
pillow-slips are neatly tucked and well ironed, oF has Neen 
look very inviting at first, if well made ; but after 1 ramets 
once used the wrinkled, tumbled sheets and Pee ouble 
pleasant sight, and one feels well repaid for the l 
of providing tidies, however simple. | - ht, as far as it is 
This elegant toilet-table or buceau 1s all rigs ra pvided with 
furnished ; but the guests’ chamber should = +4 P Jla‘ly thinks 
all the little comforts and conveniences, W at or tidy, over 
necessary in her own room. A handsome gide for cologne- 
the marble top, and little mats on Coed jewel ase, eile 
bottle and watch-stand, or match; box pearance of the toilet- 
pretty-cushion, will add much to the ap. 
table. 
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A good comb and brush, free from the slightest suspicion of 
dirt, a boot-buttoner and a paper of pins, ought to be on the 
bureau, or inthe drawer. A friend often remains over night 
unexpectedly, and of course not coming provided for the deten- 
tion, will find these little attentions and conveniences a great 
comfort—and duly appreciate your kind and thoughtful care. 

A little basket of willow or perforated card, embroidered 
with some neat and fanciful design, or a bead or muslin 
bag, is a great convenience much needed to be hung by the 
side of the toilet-table, or under the gas, to hold the hair from 
comb or brush, burnt matches, bits of thread or paper. Some 
such receptacle for loose bits or litter should be near every 
bureau, no matter how simple, which the chamber-maid must 
empty every morning. 

A curtain of white barred muslin or linen is needed over 
the washstand, where a regular wicker splash-board is not 
used, that the water, in washing, may not soil the paper or 
paint. A nail-brush is very convenient, we think a real 
necessity for every bedroom. Get open, upright brush- 
holders—rather than the long flat ones with a cover—for, by 
standing the tooth and nail-brushes in the upright dish they 
drain and soon dry ; but if laid down and covered they are 
never dry, and in warm weather svon become quite offensively 
musty. 

A good sponge on the washstand and a clean doily hung up 
with the towels, should be considered as indispensable in any 
well-furnished spare room, as for those in daily use. 

Of course the drawers and wardrobe in this room will be 
left as nearly unoccupied as possible—so we pass into other 
rooms—and will not stop to open them. 

What can be the matter in this young lady’s chamber? As 
we draw near the bureau we perceive a most unpleasant smell. 
We must take the liberty to open the draw. Whew! The 
first breath reveals the mystery. The brush has been wet to 
brush the hair, and then without drying shut from the air in 
the drawer. There is no smell so sickening. It pervades the 
whole bureau. No perfume can overcome it—and by using 
it damp and uncleansed day after day, the odour is carried 
wherever this careless person goes. We have sat by people in 
church who have used such a brush, and could hardly remain 
during the service. The cause is unmistakable and cannot be 
concealed. 

The hair-brush should be combed free from hair or dand- 
ruff every time it is used, and laid by an open window till well 
aired and dried. I£ ladies will persist in wetting the hair or 
brush, a brisk movement of a dry brush through the hair will 
goon create a fine lustre on the hair—whereas wetting 
diminishes the gloss so beautiful in well-kept hair ; but we 
forget that this 1s an old-fashioned idea. The progress of art 
and elegance teaches that a wilderness of fussy, frizzled hair 
is now the crowning beauty. ‘Tastes differ—but no change in 
style or fashion will object, we hope, to a clean, sweet brush ; 
and to secure that it must once a-week, at least, be well 
washed in warm soapsuds, in which a little soda has been dis- 
solved. Soda is better than ammonia. Comb the brush 
while washing—that the suds may penetrate to the roots of 
the bristles, and cleanse every part—then rinse In warm 
water, rub dry as you can, and put in the window, or by the 
fire if the weather is damp, to dry. This care should not 
be neglected by any one who makes any pretension to 
neatness. 

The discolouration round the bell-pull, door-knobs, &c., 
shows that a careless girl has not protected the wall or paint 
while cleaning them, and the mistress has not kept her eyes 
open. A bit of oilcloth, with a hole in the centre, to slip over 
the knobs or bell-pulls while rubbing, would have saved this 
defacement of paint and paper. And the finger-marks on the 
door also tell a sad story of neglect. They need to be washed 
off once a-week—twice, if little fingers are about—with a soft 
flannel, wrung out of hot suds. 

The marble mantel-piece over the grate in the sitting-room 
has not been washed every morning, when the fire is lighted 
in the grate. Itshould be. See! The gas and smoke from 
coal or kindlings have turned the white marble quite yellow. 
Wash it in hot suds, strong with ammonia, to remove the 
spots, and then use a clean brush and hot suds every morn- 
ing, and you will save much time, and be well rewarded with 
an unspotted mantel. 

We can’t pry about any longer, but there is no knowing 
when we may be tempted again to meddle with our friends’ 
housekeeping. 


Unctammep Loacacr.—A very mysterious. affair is re- 
ported to the Carlisle police. In September last a box, 18in. 
long and Sin. deep, covered with light paper, was sent by 
rail from Manchester to Carlisle, addressed to Mr. Thompson, 
County Hotel, Carlisle, to be left till called for. The box 
remained at Carlisle-station until the 10th inst, when, no 
claimant coming forward, it was sent to Euston, London, as 
unclaimed luggage. Last week a clerk at Euston opened 
the box and discovered in it the dead bodies of two children, 
a boy and girl, very much decomposed. The bodies were 
conveyed to St. Pancras Workhouse, where they were seen 
by Dr. Hall, who stated that he was under the impression 
that the male child was from two to three, and the female 
from four to six months old, and that they had died by 
violence. The male child was wrapped in a Manchester news- 
paper with the title torn away, and the female child ina 
white holland cloth unmarked. The police are endeavouring 
to unravel the mystery, but as yet no clue has been obtained 
to the perpetrators of the crime. 


Ma cAoINE.—Cocoa nibs on the removal of the oil fall into powder 
and this powder is Cacaoine. Cacaoine contains neither sugar nor 
any other admixture whatever. Cacaoine makes one of the lightest, 
thinnest of warm drinks, and is the most desirable of all for use 
in the later hours of the day. Cacaoine, by reason of the ingenious 
method by which the oil is removed, preserves all the fine natural 
flavour of the cocoa nibs.—Prepared only by James Epps and Co., 
Homeopathic Chemists, 112, Great Russell-street ; 170, Piccadilly ; 
and 48, Threadneedle-street ; and at their Works for Dietetic 
Preparations, Euston-road. 


The “Curr Sauce,” the only sauce creamy and without sediment 
(order it anywhere of your grocer at 1s. per bottle), by the author 
of the SarRsinz WINE, a delicious stimulant steel tonic, bright and 
palatable as sherry. Unlike quinine it never produces headache. A. 
Desplace, 28, Great Winchester-street, E.C., sole proprietor, 

ABYSSINIAN 'GoLD JEWELLERY (Registered).—This novelty re- 
ceived a prize medal award at the Workman’s International Ex- 
hibition, 1870, and is the only imitation equal in appearance to 
18-carat gold jewellery, and for elegance of design and workman- 
ship is unsurpassed. See opinions of the press. Sole manufac- 
turers and inventors, Lionel and Alfred Pyke, 82, Ely-place 
Holborn. . ; } 

«¢ Owing to the enormous sale of Dr. Ridge’s Patent Food, other 
kinds of food have been introduced into the market. Some only 
starch, useful to stiffen shirt collars, but not fit to stand near 
Ridge’s Wholesome Diet. Some only wheaten flour, husks, and 
dust ground together, and this has been called ood. Be sure and 
ask for Dr. Ridge’s Patent Food, and see that the trade mark is 
upon the packet,—Manu/actory—Bamondsey, London, §. 
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up their residence at Easton-Neston, Towcester, his lordship’s 
hunting seat in Northamptonshire, till the spring. 

The country has lost the valuable services of one of her 
most distinguished soldier-statesmen, in the person of Sir 
Henry Marion Durand, intelligence of whose death in India on 
the 1st inst., from a fall from an elephant, has been received 
at the India-office. 

We have to record the death, on the 29th ult., of Peter 
John, Count de Salis. The late Count was the only child of 
Jerdme, Count de Salis, by his first wife, Sophia, second 
daughter, and eventually heiress, of Admiral Francis William 
Drake, of Buckland Abbey, Devon. He was born February 
26, 1799, and succeeded his father October 20, 1836, as Count 
of the Germanic or Holy Roman Empire. The deceased 
Count married, first, February 19, 1821, Henrietta de St. 
Denis de Grancy, but by her had no issue; and, secondly 
July 19, 1824, Cecilia Henrietta Margaret Bourgeois, daughter 
of M. David Bourgeois, of Neufchatel, by whom he had issue 
four sons and a daughter. 

ve have to announce the death of Thomas de Grey, Lord 
Walsingham, which took place suddenly on Friday last at his 
seat, Merton Hall, Thetford. The news was received by his 
eldest son, the Hon. Thomas de Grey, as he was about to leave 
Gunton, where he had been shooting with the Prince of Wales 
and party, and as the Prince of Wales had only recently been 
a guest of Lord Walsingham the unexpected intelligence cast 
a gloom over the party. The late Baron Walsingham 
of Walsingham, Norfolk, in the peerage of Great Britain, was 
the eldest son of Thomas, fourth lord, by his wife Lady 
Elizabeth, fourth daughter of the Hon. and Right Rev. 
Brownlow North, Bishop of Winchester, and was born July 
5, 1804, and succeeded to the barony on the death of his 
father, September 8, 1839. He married, first, August 5, 1842, 
Augusta Louisa, eldest daughter of the late Sir Robert Frank- 
land Russell, Bart, by whom (who died in April, 1844), he 
had issue a son, the Hon. Thomas de Grey, M.P.; and, 
secondly, October 25, 1847, the Hon. Emily Elizabeth Julia 
Thellusson, eldest daughter of John, second Lord Rendle- 
sham, by whom he leaves issue two sons and three daughters, 

We have also to announce the death of John de Bla- 
quiere, Baron de Blaquiere of Ardkill, county London- 
derry, in the peerage of Treland, and Great Alnager of Ire- 
land, who expired at his residence in Stratford-place. The 
deceased nobleman was the eldest of the two sons of William, 
third lord, by his wife, Lady Harriet Townshend, fifth daugh- 
ter of George, first Marquis Townshend, and was born J uly 2, 
1812; therefore he was in his fity-ninth year. He succeeded 
to the peerage and Irish baronetcy (created 1784) on the 
death of his father in November, 1851. His lordship mar- 
ried first, July 28, 1849, Anna, youngest daughter of the 
late Mr. John Christie, who died in February, 1851, and his 
lordship married secondly, November 25, 1852, Hon. Eleanor 
Amelia, eldest daughter of Lord Hylton, He does not leave 
issue by either marriage, consequently the Irish honours de- 
volve upon his brother, the Hon. William Barnard de 
Blaquiere. 

The record of death’s doings among the celebrities at home 
and abroad this year, we fear, is a somewhat lengthy one, 
and includes such names as Charles Dickens, Alexandre 
Dumas, and Lord Clarendon. There has not been a single 
death among the crowned heads of Europe, but still death 
has been busy in royal circles. We have to record the names 
of the ex-Grand Duke of Tuscany, Leopold H. (died in 
January) ; Princess Caroline, Duchess of Berry, daughter of 
the late Francis I., King of the Two Sicilies, and mother of 
the Duke of Bordeaux (died in April) ; the Duchess of Wur- 
temberg, Princess of Tour and Taxis (died in December) ; 
Henry, Duke of Seville (killed in a duel at Madrid in March); 
the Grand Duke Alexander of Russia (died in May) ; Prince 
Frederick of Saxe-Altenburg (died in July); and Prince 
Frederick of Wurtemberg (died in May). 


FOREIGN COURTS. 

Queen Isabella and the Prince of the Asturias are still at 
Geneva. 

The Duchess of Wurtemberg, Princess of Tour and Taxis, 

died on the 20th ult., at Ratisbon, in her seventy-first year. 
She was born in the year 1800, and in 1827 was married to 
Paul, Duke of Wurtemberg, who died in 1860, leaving one 
son, the present Duke Maximilian of Wurtemberg, a retired 
major in the army. 
An account published in the New York Times, and since in 
many English journals, under the heading of ‘*Queen Augusta 
and the Emperor,” and which represented the correspondent 
of that paper as having had a conversation with her Majesty, 
is officially declared to be a pure invention. No such conver- 
sation occurred. 

On Thursday, last week, the two infant princesses, 
daughters of the Count and Countess of Flanders, were 
baptized by Monsignor the Archbishop of Malines, assisted 
by the ecclesiastical dignitaries of Brussels, in the chapel of 
the hotel of the Count of Flanders. The princesses were held 
at the font by her Majesty the Queen of the Belgians and his 
Royal Highness Prince Charles Anthony of Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen, father of the Countess of Flanders, as godmother 
and godfather of the two princesses, who were named re- 


spectively Henriette Marie Charlotte Antoinet i 
Marie Stephanie Victoire. eee a oe 
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aie QUEEN drove out at Osborne on Tuesday afternoon 
last week, with Princess Beatrice, and Her Majesty 
walked out on the Wednesday morning with Princess Louise. 
Prince Arthur and Prince Leopold also went out. The 
Dowager Duchess of Athole succeeded Lady Waterpark as 
Lady in Waiting to Her Majesty. 

The Queen and her Royal Highness Princess Beatrice drove 
out on the Wednesday afternoon, attended by the Hon. Flora 
Macdonald ; and Her Majesty walked in the grounds on 
Thursday morning, accompanied by Princess Louise. Prince 
Arthur and Prince Leopold also went out. In the afternoon 
the Queen and Princess Beatrice drove out, attended by the 
Dowager Duchess of Athole. Colonel Du Plat was in attend- 
ance on horseback. 

Her Majesty walked out on Friday morning, accompanied 
by Princess Louise. Prince Arthur and Prince Leopold also 
went out. 

The Queen walked out on Friday afternoon, accompanied 
by Princess Beatrice, and Her Majesty walked in the grounds 
on Saturday morning with Princess Louise. Prince Arthur 
and Prince Leopold drove ont in a sleigh. In the afternoon 
We anes walked out, attended by the Dowager Duchess of 

thole, 

On Sunday morning Her Majesty and their Royal High- 


Cc 


attended Divine Service at Osborne. The Rev. George Pro- 
thero officiated. ‘The Ladies and Gentlemen in Waiting were 
in attendance, 

The Queen walked out on Monday morning, accompanied 
by Princess Louise. Prince Arthur, Prince Leopold, and 
Princess Beatrice also went out. Lord Alfred Paget suc- 
ceeded Colonel Du Plat as Equerry in Waiting to Her Majesty. 

The Queen drove out on Monday afternoon with Princess 
Beatrice, and Her Majesty drove out again on Tuesday morn- 
ing, accompanied by Princess Christian and Princess Louise, 


PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES, 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales brought his visit 
to Gunton Hall, the seat of Lord Suffield, to a close on Satur- 
day, and returned to Sandringham House vid Norwich. At 
Norwich the Prince partook of luncheon at the Norfolk 
County Club, and at 3.5 P.M, he left by the ordinary train for 
Lynn, From Lynn bis Royal Highness travelled by a special 
train to Wolferton, the station for Sandringham, which was 
reached a little after 6r.M. Among the gentlemen who ac- 
companied the Prince of Wales from Gunton was the Hon, T. 
de Grey, M.P., who received at Norwich the melancholy in- 
telligence of the death of his father, Lord Walsingham. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
with the infant princes and princesses, are, for the first time, 
spending the New Year at their Norfolk seat, where they are 
entertaining a circle of friends. His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales and party, on Monday and Tuesday, went 
out shooting and skating. ‘The Princess of Wales, attended 
by the Hon. Mrs. W. Grey and party, went on the ice and 
drove out in sledges. Lieutenant-Colonel Teesdale arrived, 
and succeeded Lieutenant-Colonel Ellis as Equerry in waiting. 


Prince and Princess Christian, accompanied by Colonel and 
Mrs. George Gordon, left Frogmore House on Monday after- 
noon for Osborne, to visit Her Majesty and the Royal Family. 

The Queen has signified her intention of patronising a grand 
bazaar to be held at Ryde, Isle of Wight, in support of 
the new parish church now in course of erection, the first 
stone of which was laid by her Royal Highness Princess 
Christian. - 

On Saturday Messrs. Bedborough and Son, of Windsor, by 
command of Her Majesty the Queen, despatched to the ex- 
Royal Family of France, at Claremont, a fine sirloin of beef 
as a New Year's gift, according to Her Majesty’s custom for 
several years past. 

Their Royal Highnesses Prince and Princess Christian 
arrived at Osborne on Monday, on which day a Christmas- 
tree was prepared by Her Majesty’s command for the upper 
servants of the household at Osborne, and another for the 
remainder of the servants. The upper servants assembled 
at six o’clock, and shortly afterwards the Queen and Royal 
Family entered the room, when Her Majesty handed a present 
to each. Her Majesty and the Royal Family then proceeded 
to the servants’ hall, where Her Majesty distributed gifts to 
those assembled there. 

Prince Arthur and Prince Christian went out shooting on 
Tuesday. Lord Alfred Paget and Colonel Elphinstone at- 
tended their royal highnesses, 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Many of our readers will learn with regret the death of 
Major-General Lord Frederick Paulet, C.B., which took place 
on Sunday last, at his residence at the Albany. 

The Marchioness of Salisbury will hold the county ball on 
the 10th inst. 

On Sunday, New Year’s-day, the Duc de Persigny, the 
Marquis de Lavalette and son, Baron Jérome David, M. 

Rouher, M. Bouville, and fifty or sixty of the principal French 
families now residing in this country were received by her 
Majesty the Empress of the French at Chiselhurst. 

The Marquis of Ormonde, the Earl of Caledon, Lieutenant 
the Hon. Hugh Boscawen, Colonel Bateson, Captain Walter 
Duncombe, and Dr. George left town on Saturday for Brin- 
disi, where the Marquis of Ormonde’s yacht is waiting to take 
the party for two a months’ cruise in the Mediterranean. 

On Saturday night, about ten o’clock, Lord Henry Ben- 
tinck, only surviving brother of the Duke of Portland, died 
suddenly at Tathwell Hall, near Louth, Lincolnshire. He 
was well known and greatly respected in the counties of Notts 
and Lincoln as a thorough spertsman, and was for many years 
Master of the Burton Hunt. = 

The Lord President of the Council, the Earl de Grey, and 
the Countess de Grey, come to town next week from Nocton, 
Lincolnshire. 

The Dowager Countess Cowper will receive a succession of 
visitors at Wrest-park, on the 9th inst., and on the 11th will 
give a ball. 

The Duke and Duchess of Northumberland. have been 
entertaining a distinguished company at Alnwick Castle. 
There was to be a grand ball on Monday night at the Castle. 

The Earl and Countess of Ellesmere and family have taken 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


On Saturday, the 17th of December, was solemnised at St 
George’s Church, Hanover-square, the marriage of Mr. George 
Duppa, of Hollingbourne, Kent, and Miss Alice Catherine 
Miles, eldest daughter of Philip J. W. Miles, and_grand- 
daughter of Sir William Miles, Bart., of Leigh Court, Bristol. 
The bride was given away by her father, and was attired in 
the richest gros grain silk, trimmed with white satin bows, 
Spanish point lace, and orange flowers, a long trainasse of the 
same blossoms mingling with her golden curls. She wore a 
long tulle veil and brilliant etoile in diamonds, the gems of 
which were set @ jour, besides a pearl and diamond parure, 
the gift of the bridegroom, She was attended to the altar by 
six bridesmaids : Miss Miles, Miss Mabel Miles, Miss Violet 
Miles, Miss Baddely, Miss Blanche Baddely, and Miss Payne, 
who were attired in white muslin, trimmed with Valenciennes, 
looped and festooned over turquoise blue, their long tulle veils 
being confined by blush roses. 

The marriage of Viscount Crichton, M.P, for Enniskillen, 
and eldest son of the Earl of Erne, K.P., with Lady Florence 
Cole, second daughter of the Earl of Enniskillen, was cele- 
brated on the Wednesday at Florence Court Church, Ferman- 
agh. The bridegroom was accompanied to the church by 
Lord Claud J. Hamilton, M.P., as his ‘‘ best man ;’ and the 
bride was attended by the Ladies Charlotte, Alice, and Jane 
Cole, Lady Mary Butler, Miss Beresford, and Miss Cole 
Hamilton. The church, which was crowded in every part, 
was tastefully decorated with flowers, evergreens, &c. The 
pridal party arrived at half-past eleven o’clock, and the nuptial 
ceremony was performed by his Grace the Archbishop of Ar. 
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magh, the Lord Primate, assisted by the Rev. H. Percival. 
After the service the happy couple and their friends returned 
to Florence Court to breakfast, having previously received on 
their way a perfect ovation from the family tenantry. 

On Thursday, the 29th ult., the marriage of Mr. William 
Stephen Gore Langton, eldest son of Mr. W. H. P. Gore 
Langton, Newton-park, Somersetshire, M.P., and Lady Anna 
Gore Langton, to Miss Helen Mabel Graham Montgomery, 
second daughter of Sir G. Graham Montgomery, of Stanhope, 
Bart., M.P., was celebrated at Stobo Castle, in presence of 
a large assemblage of the relatives and friends of both parties. 
The bride wore a dress of white satin, with deep flounce of 
Brussels point, festooned with wreaths of stephanotis and 
orange flower ; veil of old Brussels point, and for ornaments 
a locket and earrings of pearls and diamonds, the gift of the 
bridegroom. The bridesmaids were: Miss Graham Mont- 
gomery, Miss Lucy and Miss Evelyn Graham Montgomery, 
sisters of the bride ; Miss Gore Langton and Miss Frances 
Gore Langton, sisters of the bridegroom ; Lady Mary and 
Lady Anne, cousins of the bridegroom ; Miss Evelyn Hope 
Johnstone, cousin of the bride; and Miss Adéle Duncan. 
Lady Caroline Grenville was unable to be present and officiate 
as bridesmaid, owing to illness. The bridesmaids were 
dressed alike in white tarlatan, trimmed with blonde, and 
looped up with sprays of forget-me-not and blush roses, and 
gold Iona crosses set with Scotch pearls, the gift of the bride- 
groom. The bridegroom was attended by his brcther, Mr. 
Henry Powell Gore Langton, who officiated as groomsman. 
The ceremony was performed by the Rev. James Francis 
Montgomery, of St. Paul’s, Edinburgh, cousin of the bride’s 
father. The bride was given away by her father. The 
attesting witnesses to the marriage were the Duxe of 
Buckingham and Chandos, Lord Rosehill, Sir G. Graham 
Montgomery, and Mr. H. Powell Gore Langton. The newly- 
married couple left the castle shortly before eight o’clock for 
Darnhall, Lord Elibank’s residence, which has been placed at 
their disposal for the honeymoon. 

The marriage of Lord Guernsey and Miss Peers Williams, 
daughter of Colonel Peers Williains, will take place on the 
10th inst. 

The marriage of R. C. Trevilian, Esq., to Miss Blanch Vin- 
cent will be celebrated in the next week. 

A marriage has been arranged between Count Brigode, 
grandson of the Prince de Chimay, and Mdlle. de Gramont, 
daughter of the Duke de Gramont. 

We understand the marriage of Sir Alexander Robert 
Smythe Muir Mackenzie, Bart., and Miss Moncreiffe, eldest 
unmarried daughter of Sir Thomas and Lady Louisa Moncreiffe 
and sister of the Countess of Dudley, will take place in a few 
weeks in Scotland. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will, in Scotch form, of the Duchess de Coigny (Hen- 
rietta Dundas Dalrymple Hamilton) was proved in the Lon- 
don Court under a nominal sum, and that of Lady A. Berney 
under 4,000J. F 

The will of Captain John Trotter, formerly of Her Majesty’s 
2nd Regiment of Life Guards, late of Dyrham-park, near 
Barnet, Herts, was proved in London under 70,0002. The 
exccutors and trustees are the Hon. Charlotte Amelia Trotter, 
the relict, and the testator’s sons, Frederick, Henry, and 
Edward. Mrs. Trotter is appointed sole guardian of her 
children during their minority. The will is dated March 2, 
1870, and the gallant Captain died on October 29 last, at his 
town residence, 13, Connaught-place, in his sixty-second year. 
He has bequeathed to his wife, who was the daughter of the 
first Lord Ravensworth, all funded property or other securities 
standing in her own or their joint names, for her own use 
absolutely, and leaves her the furniture and other effects not 
otherwise disposed of, for her life ; a life interest in certain 
estates, and the right of presentation to the living of Christ 
Church, South Mimms, with the parsonage, schoolhouse, and 
land attached, together with the interest of 30,0001, which 
sum, after her decease, is to be divided amongst their chil- 
dren (except the inheritor of the Dyrham estate); other 
estates are also left to her for life, which will, after her 
decease, devolve to their unmarried daughters. He has made 
liberal bequests to his sons and daughters, beyond any other 
provision—namely, to his sons Henry, Edward, Mowbray, 
and John, he leaves a legacy of 5,000/. each ; and to each of 
his four unmurried daughters 4,0007. free of duty. His 
daughter Mrs. Hanbury, he states, ‘‘is, happily, amply pro- 
vided for,” but he leaves her, as a mark of respect, a legacy 
of 2007. To his son Stuart he leaves an interest in certain 
estates, and appoints his eldest son residuary legatee. 

The will of Miss Frances Maria Kilvert, of College-green, 
Worcester, was proved in London under 35,0002. Among 
other bequests are the following: To the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, and the Home Mission for Increas- 
ing the Number of Curates, 2,000/. each, free of duty. 


Two Youna WomEN SuFFOCATED IN Bep.—Between two 
and three o’clock in the morning Mr. Carson, bacon-curer, 

irkpatrick-Durham, near Castle-Douglas, was aroused by a 
Stiiling smell coming from the direction of the bed-room above, 
In which his daughter, Grace Carson, and the servant girl, 
Mary M‘Craith, slept. On entering the room he found it to 
@ filled with dense smoke, emitted by the smouldering 
feathers of the bed on which the young women lay. They 
€re immediately carried downstairs, and medical assist- 
4Nce procured, but life had been extinct for an hour before 

© accident was discovered. The two girls went to bed 
about ten o'clock on the previous night and, it is believed, 
Placed a hot brick at their feet, which, having been over- 
fated, ignited the feathers, and the gas given off by the 
*mouldering feathers caused their death. One of Miss Carson’s 
a Was slightly charred, but otherwise neither she nor the 
‘tvant was externally injured. Miss Carson was fifteen 
Years of age, 


ES Mars,—One of the best war maps published is that pre- 
of the? through the medium of the grocers, by the manufacturers 
rice Glenfield Starch, to all purchasers of that popular article. 
«c, 8 May have them by applying direct. 
Toy a AccrrtaBLe CHRISTMAS Prusent”—To Lapies Par- 
should Bex !—The bleak and searching winds at the various seasons 
= akiey carefully watched by ladies, and more particularly when 
Most Sie delicate, and be prepared to resist its attacks by the 
he skin Ceessful antidote (WaLTon’s KALODERINA); it prevents 
to the tom assuming the red and dull appearance so unpleasant 
Wide-sprend of the sceptical, and vexatious to the sufferer. The 
beautifying approbation of this recently discovered compound for 
Perfectiy is the skin is acknowledged by thousands not only to be 
Most delicate? but also being used as a soothing balm on the 
riding op ee as an outdoor protection ; and to ladies, after 
ecomes i Tiving, and the heat of the ball-room, when once used, it 


4s, 6d. 7, dispensable to the toilet table. In bottles, 2s. 6d., 


Perfy 7s, 6d., 12s. 6d., and 21s. each, Sold by all Chemists and 
mers, and the Proprietor, T. Walton, Mana fentecin Chemist, 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
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(We shall be glad to receive from Correspondents, particularly from our 
numerous friends abroad, information of all kinds bearing upon the 
intellectual, social, and material progress of Woman.—Ed. L. 0. P.) 


ROFESSOR SEELEY will give a course of lectures on 
the British Constitution to ladies, at the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, during this month. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AS Scuoou INspEctors.—A very 
influentially-signed memorial from ‘‘ Heads of Houses, Pro- 
fessors, Tutors, Lecturers, and Fellows of Colleges in the 
University of Cambridge,” has been sent to the Lord Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Privy Council on Education. The 
memorial prays that women may be appointed to the office of 
inspector of schools, and points out some of their qualifica- 
tions for that responsible office. The memorial is signed by 
seventy-two resident graduates, all of whom are fellows of 
colleges or hold college or university offices in Cambridge. 
Among those who sign are the Vice-Chancellor and five other 
heads of houses, including the Masters of Trinity and St. 
John’s ; nine university professors, the senior tutors of every 
college, with three exceptions, all the tutors, assistant tutors, 
and lecturers of Trinity College, with two exceptions, and of 
the remainder all except eight are engaged officially in teach- 
ing in the colleges or university. 


LADIES AT THE CAMBRIDGE UNivrersiry.—At the recent 
Little-go Examination, the ladies from the college at Hitchin 
were for the first time competitors for the awards of the exa- 
miners. The examination took place in the Women’s Lecture- 
room, and to their credit it should be known that not one of 
those presenting themselves were plucked. Some of the lady 
students passed the examination in a most creditable manrer ; 
the subjects of examination being Paley’s Evidences, arith- 
metic, St. Luke’s Gospel in Greek, a book of Herodotus, a 
play of Plutus, and a paper in Greek and Latin accidence. 
One of the ladies, in addition to the above, passed in algebra, 
trigonometry, and statics. It is not improbable that ere long 
the B.A. degree will be open to ladies, 


Miss Mary Crawford won the Westmoreland scholarship, 
and Miss Agnes A. Channel the Cipriani Potter exhibition, 
which were competed for by the pupils of the Royal Academy 
of Music, the examiners being the Principal thereof (Prof. 
Sterndale Bennett), and Messrs. F. R. Cox, W. Dorrell, 
J. Hullah, H. C. Lunn, G. A. Macfarren, Walter Macfarren, 
and Brinley Richards. The other competing scholars, the 
Misses Pocklington, R. Jewell, Frith, Goode, Field, Taylor, 
Gardner, and Waite were highly commended. 


At the London Union Society, a motion by a medical 
student—Mr. Harris, of Guy’s Hospital—that women should 
be admitted to the liberal professions, was recently discussed. 
After a sharp debate, in which most of the speakers supported 
the motion, it was negatived by fourteen against eleven, A 
large number of visitors (who do not vote) were present, and 
severely taxed the Society’s powers of accommodation. 


A Lapy Lecrurina 1x CoNnSTANTINOPLE.—The Neologos, 
of Constantinople, of the Ist inst., says that in the first 
winter sitting of the Hellenikos Philologos Syllagos, of Con- 
stantinople, Madame Dora d’Istria, an honorary member, 
delivered a lecture in Greek, upon Epic Poetry and the works 
of M. Gorresio. This is the first time that the city of the 
Sultan has seen a literary entertainment in which a lady took 
the principal part. 


Miss BEcKER ON WoMAn’s Dutiges.—Miss Becker, at a 
meeting in connexion with the Queen-street Ragged-school and 
Institute, Salford, expressed her gratification that the 
managers of the institution had discarded the system of sepa- 
rate schools for girls and boys, and that ‘‘the two sexes were 
placed on that footing of equal rights and thorough com- 
panionship which they ought to maintain through life.” Ad- 
verting to some recent remarks of the Lord Bishop of Man- 
chester to the effect that women ought to be ‘‘ keepers at 
home,” Miss Becker said she was one of those who was taken 
in her infancy to the parish church, and was there ‘signed 
with the sign of the cross, in token that she would be Christ’s 
soldier and servant, and should not be ashamed manfully to 
fight under his banner against sin, the world, and the devil ;” 
and as within the peaceful domain of home she could not find 
the foes whom she was sworn to encounter, she conceived it 
to be her duty to walk abroad to meet them. The Bishop of 
Manchester, who presided at the meeting, observed that if 
ladies who had no home-ties sought employment in the way 
Miss Becker had indicated he would be the first to welcome 
their assistance, 


A new society, called the ‘‘ Indian Reform Association,” has 
been formed in India, under the auspices of Baboo Keshub 
Chunder Sen, having for its object, 1st, female improvement ; 
2ad, temperance ; 3rd, charity ; 4th, cheap literature to the 
poor; 5th, education for the working classes and industrial 
schools. Persons of every creed and colour are invited to co- 
operate in furthering the interests of the Association. 


THE FRANCHISE FOR WoMEN.—A public meeting, at which 
there was a numerous attendance of ladies, was recently held 
in the Corporation Galleries, Glasgow, when Miss Taylour, of 
Belmont, Stranraer, delivered a lecture advocating the exten- 
sion of the political franchise to women. The meeting was 
also addressed by the Rev. Dr. W. C. Smith, who presided, 
the Rev. Dr. Pulsford, and Professor Young; and it was 
agreed that Mr. John Stuart Mill should be asked to deliver a 
public lecture on the subject in Glasgow. 


“T have one word more to say before I close of the Pain Killer 
which I consider a most valuable medicine. Ihave travelled a good 
deal since I have been in Kansas, and never without taking it with 
me. I used it freely in my practice for cholera in 1849 and 1855, 
and with better success than any other medicine.—A. HuNTING, 
M.D., Manhattan, Kansas, April, 1866.”—To Perry Davis & Son.’ 


HOLLoWAY’s OINTMENT.—A fair trial is all that is asked to prove 
the sterling and superior merits of this Ointment, and to demon- 
strate how much more successful it is in curing old ulcers, inveterate 
scres, and disfiguring eruptions, than any other application. When 
properly used it lessens the inflammation which invades parts adja- 
cent to the wound or ulcer, whereby much local painis immediately 
assuaged, and in the course of an hour or two the most satisfactory 
results invariably follow, which will steadily advance to a thorough 
and permanent cure. This treatment, so much at variance with the 
old-fashioned views of cauterising, blistering, leeching, &c., has, by 
common assent, been pronounced to be the greatest blessing to 
persons thus afilicted, 
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LADIES AND THE WAR. 


LETTER from an English printer employed at one of the 
Paris newspaper offices, addressed to his wife in England, 
states that he has during twenty days only received four 
ounces of meat, and that he has been obliged to support him- 
self by the use of some olive-oil which he had by him, 


A correspondent of the Manchester Guardian at Havre 
writes: ‘‘A female spy has been lately living at Goderville, 
who, having attracted the notice of the authorities by her 
frequent nocturnal excursions, was placed under surveillance. 
Shortly afterwards twelve Uhlans arrived in the town and 
escorted her to the Prussian headquarters. Two guns were at 
the same time directed on Goderville, to prevent any attempt 
at seizing her which might be made by the French,” 


Owing to the benevolent exertions of two Dutch ladies, 
Madame J. J. Lion, of the Hague, and Fraulein Maria yan 
Maanen, the French prisoners of Spandau, who are the worst 
situated of all, have had at least their Christmas presents, 
The Duchesse de Malakoff had the honour of heading the list 
of subscriptions, on which are to be found Dutch, Russian, 
and German names to attest the international character of the 
charity. 

The Due de Luynes, lately killed before Orleans, had just 
succeeded to the large family estates in France at the period 
of his untimely death. He has left a widow, and a child two 
months old. After the capitulation of Sedan he joined the 
Mobile Guard, taking with him all the able-bodied men from 
the villages on his estates. The old nobility of France have 
rallied almost to a man in defence of their country, and are 
serving the Republic with the same zeal as they would follow 
a legitimate sovereign. 


The German custom of celebrating copper, silver, and 
golden weddings is generally known, but a diamond wedding, 
the 60th anniversary, is of rare occurrence. It has just, how- 
ever, been observed by Field-Marshal Count Wrangel, the 
oldest soldier in the Prussian army. On the 26th of Decem- 
ber, 1810, the then Lieutenant Wrangel married Fraulein 
Biilow. The age of the venerable pair is not stated. 

The King of Prussia telegraphed to Field-Marshal Count 
Wrangel, on the occasion of this wedding: ‘‘Allow me to 
express to you and your wife my warmest and heartiest sym- 
pathy on to-day’s celebration of your 60th marriage anniver- 
sary. Itisarare blessing which God has granted you, and 
though many a sorrow cannot but have befallen you in so 
long a married life, gratitude to Providence is always the first 
emotion of the heart. May the Almighty continue to be 
gracious to you. I sincerely regret my inability to congra- 
tulate you personally on this rare festival, A patent as 
Gentleman of the Bedchamber for your son will, however, 
make up for my absence from your midst.” ‘The Count, in 
reply, expressed a hope that the ‘‘diamond pair’’ would be 
able to congratulate their beloved monarch on his entry into 
Berlin as German Emperor. 


Dr, Hardwicke has held an inquest at Bloomsbury on the 
body of Mdme. Dallot de la Genevcuge, a refugee from Paris. 
She had been living since September in Coventry-street, 
obtaining employment as a professor of music, On Thursday, 
the 8th ult., she removed to 5, Woburn-place, Bloomsbury, 
and the same night, about half-past twelve, screams were 
heard, and on the landlady looking through the window of the 
deceased’s room, she saw her praying with her arms raised. 
She afterwards began to sing, at the same time flourishing a 
dagger, then turned out the gas, destroyed the pictures, 
broke the ornaments, and damaged the furniture. The police 
were called, and they took her to St. Giles’s Workhouse, 
where she remained in a state of excitement. Arrangements 
were made for her removal to Hanwell, but when the nurse 
went to prepare her for the journey she was found to be dead. 
The medical evidence showed that the cause of death was 
effusion of serum on the brain and apoplexy, brought on by 
acute mania, and the jury returned a verdict in accordance 
with this evidence, 


WoMEN’S BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATIONS IN GERMANY.—The 
other day a contemporary publisbed the following in the form 
of a review of a book recently issued : ‘‘ Die deutschen Frauen- 
verein unter dem rothen Kreuze, von C. U. Hahn, D.D. 
and Ph. Dr. Protokoll der General Versammlung des Vater- 
lindischen Frauenvereins. Berlin, 1870. (Sittenfeld.)” The 
female associations of Germany which have taken in hand the 
nursing of the wounded and sick of two nations, which are 
now spread over France in hundreds of thousands, have all 
been founded since the Crimean war; in fact, when we see 
that the oldest associations treated of in the pamphlets lying 
before us, namely, the Ladies Association of Baden (Badischer 
Frauenverein), was founded by the Archduchess Louise, 
daughter of Queen Augusta of Prussia, in 1859, we can hardly 
refrain from looking to the example set by that lady as the 
practical origin of those widespread and now highly-important 
institutions. The objects of all these institutions are the same. 
It will be sufficient to name the Saxon Albert Association 
(Albert Verein), with its head-quarters at Dresden, the Crown 
Princess Caroline as president ; the Hessian Alice Ladies’ As- 
sociation (Alice Frauenverein), at Darmstadt, under the pa- 
tronage of Princess Louis of Hesse; the Bavarian Ladies’ 
Association (Bayerischer Frauenverein), at Munich, under the 


* superintendence of Queen Mary. All theseare governed by rules 


similar to those of the Prussian Patriotic Ladies’ Association 
(Vaterlandischer Frauenverein) which has its centre at Berlin, 
and was instituted by Queen Augusta in November, 1866, in 
celebration of the then recent victories. According to the 
report for the year 1869-70, recently published, there are at 
present already 300 branch associations of this institution 
throughout Prussia. The number of members is given as 
22,000 for last year. The object of the main association, and 
similarly of all others throughout Germany, is twofold: 1. 
The care of the wounded and sick in the field. 2. In times 
of peace to utilise the machinery of the association (a), in 
cases of exceptional suffering in any part of the Fatherland, 
such as epidemics, drought, inundation, conflagration, &¢.—the 
assistance of the Society in allthese casesis immediate ; and (0) 
for the promotion of due care for the sick. This is done by the 
training of nurses, by building new and altering old hospitals, 
by the establishment of reserve lazarettos, &c. Besides this, 
much good is being done by procuring work for the poor, by 
the promotion of orphan asylums, by the taking charge © 
children threatened with moral corruption ; in short, by the 
society embracing within its sphere of action all sorts © 
distress. 


“IT have used Davis’s Pain Killer in my family for mae 
chitis and Bowel complaints, and often given it er Foote 
and always with the most complete success. Serer r 
it the best family medicine in use.”—JOHN Y, 


Cart Proprietor, Liverpool, Jan, 2, 1860,”—To PERRY Davis & Son, 
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{\HARLOTTE ELLIOTT, sentenced to death at the last 
assizes for the murder of her child, has been reprieved. 


Hoxrpay Firres.—As many as fourteen fires occurred in 
London between Saturday night and Monday morning. At 
Chelsea a woman named Rouke, residing in the King’s-road, 
was burned to death. 

An InFANT SMOKER.—A curious case of precocity is re- 
ported from one of the hospitals. A child of three years of 
age had been admitted as suffering from paralysis. On in- 
quiries being made it was found that the child was a ‘‘con- 
firmed smoker.” This reads like a joke, but is sober fact. 

A romantic suit has come before Lord Penzance in the 
Probate Court. It was an application on behalf of Senora 
Eliza Alica Lynch, for a grant of probate of the will of the 
late President Lopez, who, it seems, possessed some per- 
sonalty in England. 

AN INFANT FIReE-LIGHTER.—A little child, named Walter 
Cole, was severely burned in the right arm and side at Bath 
a few days ago. It appeared that his mother was ill, and he 
was performing the office of fire-lighter. He is an in-patient 
in the hospital, but his injuries are not dangerous. 


A Coat Pir on Fire ror OnE Hunprep YEARs.—One 
of the most curious phenomena in connection with coal mining 
is exhibited at the Band Colliery, near Rotherham, the pro- 
perty of Earl Fitzwilliam. This pit caught fire 100 years 
ago, and all the efforts of the workmen at the time and sub- 
sequently have been quite ineffectual to extinguish it. 

New Divorce anp Marrimontat Court.—On the Ist of 
January an Act, passed in the late Session, to establish a new 
Divorce and Matrimonial Court in Ireland, rendered necessary 
by the Irish Church Act, came into force. ‘The practice will 
be analogous to the Court in London, and the officers of the 
Probate Court in Ireland are to carry out the Act. 

A melancholy affair has occurred at Winchmore-hill. A 
Mrs. Gardiner, of Edmonton, drove over to see her sister, 
Mrs. Eaton, the wife of a market gardener. The sisters 
drunk some liquid which they believed to be rum, but which 
was really disinfecting fluid. Mrs. Gardiner died in a few 
hours, while her sister remains in a precarious state. 


THE Mont Cenis TunNEL.—The great engineering enter- 
prise known as the Mont Cenis Tunnel has now been com- 
pleted. A telegram, despatched from Bardoneche on Sunday 
week announced that the last diaphragm had just been bored, 
and repeated cries of ‘‘ Long live Italy” had been made from 
one end of the tunnel to the other. The length of the cutting 
is about seven and a half miles. 


Sap Ice AccipENT.—Two children of a farmer named Hand, 
living near Castlepollard, Westmeath, have been drowned, 
under sad circumstances, The deceased—a boy and girl, 
aged respectively ten and six years—left the house unobserved 
by their mother, and when they were missed and searched for 
their bodies were found beneath the ice of a neighbouring 
pool, upon which they had gone to slide. 

A Goops Guarp FrozEN To DratH.—On Monday morn- 
ing, on the arrival of a goods train from Wellingborough, at 
Knighton Junction, near Leicester, on its way to Burton-on 
Trent, the guard, Isaac Bosworth, not coming out of the van, 
search was made for him, when he was found in the break 
quite dead. He is supposed to have perished from the severe 
cold weather. 


Hint To BENEVOLENT Lapies.—A case has just come to 
light in London, which is doubtless one of many such. A 
poor little blind, sickly child of thirteen, is led daily to a 
particular place on the pavement, and there left the whole of 
the day, until ten o’clock at night and after. A black-edged 
envelope, with a lie on it, is pinned to her dress, and she is 
at intervals relieved by a drunken mother of the alms she has 
received from sympathetic and befooled passers-by. 


Tne Specrat Services aT St. PAus’s.—On Sunday even- 
ing, the special services under the dome of St. Paul's were 
commenced for the present year, and the congregation, not- 
withstanding the excessive coldness of the weather, was very 
large. There was a surpliced choir, consisting of about 120 
men, under the direction of Mr. Winn, and some change was 
made in their way of proceeding to the raised seats assigned 
to them. 

A Lrv1ne CuILp IN 1Ts Farner’s Corrin.—On Saturday, 
as a coffin containing the bodies of a man and a child was 
being conveyed from a hearse into a cemetery near Man- 
chester, the bearers noticed some movement inside, The lid 
was removed, aud the child, though in a state of coma, was 
found to be alive. Restoratives were applied, and it regained 
consciousness, but died on Monday night. The supposed 
death took place on Saturday morning, and the body was 
placed in the coffin a few hours afterwards. 


DeatH oF Kine GrEoRGE THE FourTH's CoACHMAN.—Mr. 
Bedford on Tuesday received information of the death of John 
Lake, aged eighty-one, who, it is stated, was formerly coach- 
man to his Majesty King George IV. The old man went out 
on Sunday last to see his friends, and stopped at a coffee- 
house, No. 12, Blue Cross-street, St. Martin’s, to have his 
dinner. Whilst in the act of eating some roast mutton he got 
a large piece in his windpipe, and died from choking in a few 
minutes. 

FuneraL or Mr. J. Water, Jun.—On Saturday the 
remains of Mr. J. Walter, jun., who was drowned in Bear- 
wood Lake, while rescuing his brother and cousin, were in- 
terred in the family vault, in Bearwood Churchyard. The 
service attracted great crowds to witness 1t. The deceased 
was followed to the grave by about eighty mourners, all on 
foot, including the relatives and friends of the deceased, the 
resident gentry of the neighbourhood, and a number of people 
employed on the estate. 

Marshal Prim has been assassinated. His death took place 
on Friday night. The Marshal retained consciousness to the 
last. When made aware of the rapid approach of death he 
bade ‘‘ Adieu” to his friends composedly. It is said he ex- 
pressed much anxiety for the safety of the new King. The 
Cortes, in their sitting of Saturday, declared him to have 
deserved well of his country. His name will be inscribed in 
the Hall of the Cortes, and his family will be placed under 
the protection of the nation. 


DEATH IN A CHURCH THROUGH THE CoLD.—Mr. Emsley, 
the coroner for Leeds, held an ixquest on Monday in a case of 
sudden death, which illustrated in a very sad manner the 
severity of the weather experienced at the present time. The 
deceased, Mary Frances Elsworth, was a ma-ried woman, and, 
in company with her husband, had gone to Meanwood 
Church on Sunday, and on the way thither she complained of 
shortness of breath, and of pains in her back and shoulders. 
About eleven o’clock, during service, she became very unwell, 
and asked her husband to take her out. The husband had 
her con eyed out of church! into the porch, and it was then 
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found she was dead. The cause of death was congestion of 
the lungs, accelerated by the coldness of the weather, and the 
jury returned a verdict to that effect. 


INCREASE OF CHILD MurpER AT THE WeEsT-END,—On 
Tuesday afternoon Mr. Langham held an inquest at St. 
George’s Board-room, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, on the 
body of a male child found tied up in a parcel which was 
lying on the footway close to the railings of Hanover-square. 
The coroner remarked upon the great number of cases in 
which he held inquests on the bodies of children found in the 
streets without any clue to the guilty parties. In that dis- 
trict three and four inquests were held every week. The jury 
returned an open verdict, in accordance with the medical] 
evidence. 

Worknovust Nurses.—Workhouse nurses do not seem to 
enjoy the best of characters. At an inquest recently held by 
Dr. Lankester on the body of a woman who died rather sud- 
donly in Cumberland-street, the coroner asked Dr. Hardinge, 
who attended her, why he did not order a nurse from the 
workhouse when he saw she was dying, upon which that 
gentleman replied, ‘‘ Medical men, as a rule, do not send to 
the workhouse for nurses, as in my experience, as well as in 
that of most other medical men, it is equivalent to sending 
to the house for a drunkard and a thief.” 

Farat Baprism.—A very sad case of drowning has just 
occurred at Land Hill, Kentucky. Dr. A. P. Pownall, of 
that place, having lately married a Miss Mary J. Wilson, 
notified the Rev. I. B. Hough, pastor of the Baptist Church, 
that he desired to become a member of his congregation. In 
order to render the ceremony of baptism as imposing as pos- 
sible, the doctor, in company with the pastor, walked into a 
creek in the neighbourhood, but the former, not knowing how 
to swim, got beyond his depth, and was swept under a flood- 
gate, and drowned in presence of his young wife. 


SuICcIDE oF A WoMAN wiTH A REvoLver.—A case of suicide 
by a woman with a revolver is reported. Mary Ann Long- 
man, sixty years of age, had been suffering for a long time 
from serious illness, and had often said she would destroy 
herself. Her husband an evening or two since found her 
bleeding from a wound in her breast. A six-barreled revolver 
was lying at her feet. She said: ‘*Don’t come near me; I 
have done it, but have not done it properly.” She was re- 
moved to the London Hospital, where she died. At the in- 
quest the husband said that he could not tell how his wife 
obtained the revolver. The verdict was ‘‘Suicide while of 
unsound mind,”’ 


A Lapy’s Work 1n East Loxpon.—In the hope of pro- 
moting the welfare of men who are now suffering severe pri- 
vations in the Spitalfields district, a meeting, organised by 
Miss Macpherson, was held at the institution in Com- 
mercial-street, which has been established by and conducted 
under the direction of that lady. Miss Macpherson’s chief 
object is to take children from scenes of misery, destitution, 
and vice, and send them to Canada, where due provision is 
made to secure them good homes in service, or in other in- 
dustrial occupations. Within the next twelve months this 
benevolent lady would be quite prepared to send out a thou- 
sand children, for whom the interest of the Canadian (xovern- 
ment is assured, provided that she had the means of paying 
the expenses of the voyage, which are about 10/. per head. 


Burnt To DEAtH.—No Christmas-eve seems to pass with- 
out somebody being burnt to death. Mr. Langham has held 
an inquest at Westminster on the body of Elizabeth Callt, 
aged thirty, who was burned to death at 44, Tufton-street, 
Westminster. ‘Two police officers were walking along the 
street early on Christmas morning, and heard screams and 
cries of ‘‘ Fire!” They obtained an entrance into No. 44, 
where smoke was issuing from the roof and windows, and in 
the kitchen found the deceased lying enveloped in flames. 
There was a large quantity of burning timber on the basement, 
and on the mantelpiece of the room was a large candle which 
reached nearly to the ceiling. In the pocket of the woman's 
dress were found the remnants of some cigar lights, which 
had ignited through her sitting too near to the fireplace. 

Tue Great Eciiese.—From the accounts received from 
the astronomers who went abroad to see the eclipse of the 
22nd of December, it appears that the different parties of ob- 
servers were not very fortunate. From the Moorish Castle 
at Gibraltar nothing was seen of the eclipse when total. At 
Estepona Mr. Buckingham reports there was heavy rain. Mr. 
Rich Abbott, who stayed at Gibraltar, was able to observe 
the total phase for about two seconds, and others there appear 
to have made somewhat fuller observations. At Cadiz Lord 
Lindsay succeeded in taking several excellent photographs, The 
American party at Xeres saw the totality for about a minute. 
At Seville it began to rain at 12.10 p.m., and the sun was lost 
to sight until the conclusion oi the eclipse, which occurred at 
1.30 p.m. The eclipse was total for about seventy seconds, 
and the effect was very striking, the whole sky becoming of 
a lurid purple and very dark. The birds were hushed and 
frightened, and the charcoal burners’ fires in the mountains, 
some five leagues distant, were plainly visible. 

A Wire-Beater Beaten To Deatu.—A case of death fol- 
lowing the application of lynch law has been investigated by 
Mr. Richards, at the London Hospital. Edward Daniel Sees, 
a cooper, aged forty-five years, was brought to the hespital on 
Saturday suffering from terrible injuries about the head, 
which resulted in his death. It seemed that he had broken 
up his home and deserted his family, and on Saturday, while 
his wife was passing aleng the Commercial-road, she saw him 
standing at the bar of a public-house. She went in and asked 
him to give her some money. He instantly swore at her, and 
struck her twice on the breast with his clenched fist. She 
then left the public-house and he followed her, and at the 
corner of Osborne-street, Whitechapel, he overtook her and 
struck her again violently about the head. A mob of about 
200 persons gathered round them, and as her husband was 
going to strike her again they hooted and yelled at him, and 
some of them cried out, ‘‘ Strike us ; not her.” He tried to 
get away, but the mob would not let him, and first by one 
and then by another he was most soundly beaten. The name 
of one assailant was mentioned, but the jury in their verdict 
declined to fix the responsibility of the wife-beater’s death 
upon any particular person. 

ANOTHER Fatrau Bottrr Exptostoy.—Dr. Lankester held 
an inquest yesterday concerning the death of Eliza Clark, 
aged twenty-three, cook, in the service of Mr. William 
Rendell, civil engineer, 40, Belsize-square, Hampstead. On 
Christmas morning, shortly after seven o’clock, a loud report 
was heard in the lower part of the house, and on the kitchen 
being entered it was found that the boiler had burst, and the 
cook was lying on the floor severely scalded. She had been 
thrown by the violence of the explosion right across the 
kitchen. She was taken to the Middlesex Hospital, where 
she died last Sunday. Mr. Rendell said the boiler, which 
was fitted into the house before he took possession of it, was 
made of strong wrought welded iron ; from it pipes communi- 
cated with all the bedrooms for heating purposes, and there 
were also hot-water taps. He had ascertained the cause of 
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the accident. The weather was so severe that ice had gathered 
in the pipes some distance above the grate during the previous 
night; when the fire was lighted in the morning the hot water 
had not been able to force the ice, and as the boiler was full 
of water the steam accumulated quickly and caused the ex- 
plosion. 

A Poor WoMAN AND HER LANDLOoRD.—Thomas Parsons, a 
baker, of Brompton, deserves some notice as having been 
guilty of the most gross oppression that Mr. Woolrych, the 
Westminster magistrate, ever heard of. A woman hired from 
him some unfurnished rooms. She paid the first month’s 
rent, but, her husband falling out of work, six weeks’ became 
due. Thomas Parsons then seized all the furniture, even the 
bed, and gave a week's notice to quit. The next day he 
stopped up the chimney, so that when she tried to light the 
fire the smoke nearly suffocated her. Then Thomas Parsons 
came upstairs with a tub of water, which he threw on the 
fire, spoiling the dress she was making, and trampling the 
material underfoot. Then he took out the window, so that 
she was exposed to the cold. That night she slept in the 
empty room, and the next day he locked her out of the house, 
and she slept in the street. Mr. Woolrych applied to this 
brutal conduct the language it deserved, and inflicted penalties 
amounting to about 7/., which sum was, of course, im- 
mediately paid. But the worst punishment for Thomas 
Parsons will be the public branding which the exposure of his 
misdeeds has inflicted upon him. 


A Przasant Coox.—The Hon. and Rev. Robert Henley, 
of Putney, has been charged at the Wandsworth Police-court 
with assaulting Mary Ann Pipe, hiscook. ‘The complainant’s 
story was, that on the evening of Sunday, the 11th ult., she 
was sitting asleep in the kitchen, when her master came down, 
accnsed her of being drunk, and ordered her to clear the 
kitchen for smoking. She was ‘‘ obstinate,” and her master 
then threw bowls of water over her, drenching hr to the skin, 
and, with the assistance of a guest, dragged her up to her bed- 
room, pushed her in, and locked the door. The defence was 
that the woman was lying on the floor drunk and insensible, 
that the water was thrown upon her to rouse her, and that, 
as even then she did not get up, the two gentlemen carried 
her upstairs and laid her on the bed. The complainant ad- 
mitted that she had had some gin, but said that she was not 
drunk. Mr. Howell, a surgeon, said that dashing cold water 
in the face of a person who was insensibly drunk was a rational 
and a proper thing in the absence of a stomach-pump. Mr. 
Ingham said he had no doubt the woman was very drunk, and 
dismissed the summons, with costs if applied for; but Mr. 
Henley said he would not ask for costs. 


Attempt TO MurpER AND SvuicipE.—In the rural dis- 
trict of Garway, near Hereford, a labouring man has at- 
tempted to murder a young woman, and afterwards committed 
suicide. It appears that Mr. J. Embrey had in his service at 
the Church Farm a waggoner, named Amos Morris, and a 
young woman who was engaged as servant in the house. 
Morris made advances to the girl, which she rejected. She 
favoured another suitor. Morris, however, persisted in his 
attentions, and, as she continued obdurate, he threatened to 
commit suicide. On Sunday week the banns were published 
in the parish church for the young woman to another man, 
named Thomas Clark, a carpenter. On the following day, 
shortly after the girl had gone to an outhouse among the farm 
buildings, Morris entered his master’s house, and told him 
that she was lying in the outhouse, and ‘‘could not get from 
there.” She had been severely injured, and still lies in a cri- 
tical state. As the girl was being carried into the house, a 
gunshot was heard, and it was found that Morris had shot 
himself. He was quite dead. 


RosBinc FuRNISHED APARTMENTS.—At Bow-street, a 
middle-aged woman, giving the name Sarah Margaret Cole, has 
been charged with stealing articles of wearing apparel, &c., the 
property of the owners of the various houses where she had 
occupied apartments. The prisoner, it appeared, carried on 
her depredations in the most systematic and daring manner. 
She took apartments, sometimes paying the rent in advance, 
and represented that she expected her son from India, and 
should require extensive lodgings when he arrived. She then 
found an excuse to go out for the purpose of posting a letter, 
and never returned. It was then discovered that she had 
taken with her considerable amounts of property. Evidence 
was called to prove that in this manner she had pillaged 
Timothy Dunn, of the Nag’s Head, Covent-garden, of two 
blankets, value 26s. ; Emma Somerville, coffeehouse-keeper at 
Paddington, of a gold watch and chain and silk dress, value 
51. ; Emma Spong, of Chiswell-street, Finsbury, of two coats, 
two pairs of trousers, and two vests, &c., value 51. ; and Anne 
Neal, Basing-place, Kingsland-road, of a silver watch and 
chain and frock {coat, value 5). The prisomer, in defence, 
stated that she had not taken all the things as alleged, and 
was committed for trial. 


PertLous ADVENTURE OF Mrs. YELVERTON.—The Mariposa 
(California) Gazette of November 11 says : ‘‘ We learn that the 
Hon. Mrs. Yelverton met with a serious misfortune on Sunday 
last, in attempting to leave Yosemite Valley unattended. 
Mrs. Yelverton had been spending several months at the 
valley, and on Sunday morning started alone on horseback 
from Hutchings’s Hotel to come out to Clarke and Moore’s, 
expecting to overtake on the trai! an English party which left 
an hour or so before. Nothing more was known of her journey 
until Monday morning, when Frederick Leidig and Hugh 
Davany took the trail to come to Mariposa, About a quarter 
of a mile below the Hermitage they noticed a woman’s track 
in the snow on the lower side ofjthe trail, and wandering away 
from it, and knowing that Mrs. Yelverton had attempted to 
pass out the day before, were satisfied the tracks were hers, 
and immediately began a search for her. The tracks led round 
among the trees, bushes, and rocks, a circle of more than a 
mile, and Mrs. Yelverton was finally found, wet, chilled, be- 
wildered, and exhausted, about a quarter of a mile from where 
she had left the trail. She had been out through the storm of 
Sunday night, and would probably soon have perished but for 
a fortunate chance. As it was snowing again when she was 
found, the track in the snow which attracted the notice of 
the gentlemen named might not have been visible an hour 
later. Nothing was to be seen of her horse. When the 
gentlemen had brought Mrs. Yelverton back to the trail, Mr. 
Hutchings came along, also on his way to Mariposa, and she 
was placed upon Hutchings’s horse and taken to Leidig’s 
Hotel, while Hutchings went to search for her horse, which 
was found a mile or more this side of the Hermitage. At 
Leidig’s, Mrs. Yelverton was at times unconscious, but with 
proper restoratives, and the kind care of Mrs. Leidig, was 
sufliciently recovered to be removed towards evening to 
Hutchings’s, where she had been boarding. It is supposed 
Mrs. Yelverton became so bewildered in the snowstorm on 
Sunday afternoon that she could no longer manage her horse, 
and dismounted and tried to walk, but lost her way. Con- 
sidering that she was five miles from any house, and the other 
circumstances detailed, it is very fortunate that the mishap 
did not prove worse in its consequences,” 
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E learn from America that a Miss Mattie Adams took the 


prize of the golden apple as the handsomest woman at 
the Georgia State Fair. 


A young woman in Sacramento, Cal., is threatening to get 
a divorce on the novel ground of ‘ protracted festivities.’’ She 
says her husband celebrated his marriage by getting drunk, 
and has kept up the festival ever since ! 


“Carrie,” of the Boston J’raveller, says if women were as 
particular in the choosing of a husband as men are in the 
choosing of a virtuous wife a moral reformation would be soon 


begun. 


Ata recent New York wedding the bridegroom forgot the 
ring. The traditional curtain ring was unavailable, and mat- 
ters were at a standstill, till an ingenious lady cut off an end 
of one of the bride’s curls and framed out of this a ring with 
which the marriage was consummated. 


Aman was drowned in the Severn a few days ago, and 
while the corpse lay at the neighbouring inn, a woman 
brought to it a boy of eight or nine years of age troubled with 
wens on his neck. Her object—which she seems to have ac- 
complished—was to draw the hand of the corpse nine times 
over the wens! The way in which this operation was to cure 
the wens, she affirmed, was that as the body would decay, so 
would the wens it had touched perish. 


In New York, a man kissed a woman “for fun.” The jury 
of acourt in which suit was brought mulcted him in $150 
damages, on the ground that the kiss raised ‘‘hopes of mar- 


riage.” 


A Woman's Co-operative Association at San Francisco has, 
during the past two years, earned a net profit of 30 per cent. 
on the capital invested, and given permanent employment to 
200 women. 


Miss Ellen Townsend, of Newport, Rhode Island, only sister 
of Christopher Townsend, the founder of the People’s Free 
Library, has offered to give that city a fine farm of 100 acres 
for an agricultural home for boys. 


Single ladies in general do not approve of the re-marriage of 
widows. A young lady who was approaching the ‘‘ middle 
ages” was in the habit of saying, whenever she heard of a 
widow’s marriage, ‘‘ There now ! that woman has got one of 


my husbands !”’ 


A Mrs. Plank, who was born October 20, 1765, is stil 
living in her native town, Killingly, Connecticut. The 
venerable dame can walk about the house with the help of 
her staff ; her mind is tolerably clear, and she distinctly re- 
collects many things connected with the war of the Revo- 
lution. 


Miss Ellen A. St. Clair, of Malden, Mass., by profession a 
lecturer, has just arrived safely in San Francisco, after a 
journey in her own carriage, with her father, of nearly three 
thousand miles in the territories north of the Pacific railroad. 


The Rockford (JU. ) Register, an American paper, speaks of 
their representative going into court and finding a wonderful 
amount of spruceness and good order pervading the place. 
‘* Looking round for the cause of this altered aspect of affairs,” 
it says, ‘‘ we soon discovered it in the person of a charming 
young lady who occupied a chair within the bar, and was 
watching the progress of a case with as much interest as any 
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of the legal gentlemen present ; indeed, it is our opinion that 
she gave it closer attention than did some of the young 
attorneys, whose eyes would occasionally go astray.” 


A runaway match is reported from Hanover county, Vir- 
ginia, between Mr. William Chisholm, aged sixty, and Miss 
Alice Jones, aged fourteen! 


In Massachusetts, recently, a wealthy bachelor married, 
offhand, a beautiful young lady whom he caught inspecting 
cook stoves at the state fair. Since then you can’t get within 
forty rods of the stove departme nt for the crowd of pretty 
girls. 

There is at the present time in Columbus, in the United 
States, a most amiable and gifted young lady, whose ap- 
pearance must be, however, rather peculiar. She has, accord- 
ing to the Columbus Sun, two heads, one body, and four legs. 
She is eighteen years old ; she was born a slave, the property 
of Mr. Smith, in Columbus, Robeson County, North Carolina, 
who tenderly cared for her and educated her. She can 
waltz beautifully and also dances quadrilles with inimitable 
grace. She is very cheerful and devotedly attached to Mr. 
Smith. The great advantage of this young lady is that she 
can converse with two people at the same time on different 
subjects, and it is not surprising that she should be popular 
in society, for she must be an immense acquisition at a dinner- 
table, owing to her conversational powers ; although of course 
she requires as much food as two ordinary guests. 


The following obituary notice appears in the West Briton 
(Truro) of 15th inst. : ** At Polseath, St. Minver, on the 7th 
inst., after a long and painful illness, Mrs. Henry Treverton, 
aged seventy-five years. She was intelligent, industrious, 
frugal, and was never seen out of temper !”’ 

Mary A. Steinbaugh, who graduated from Oberlin College 
in 1865, and who has lately become somewhat noted as a 
Methodist preacher, has been married at Palermo to the Rev. 
Henry J. Bradford, a Methodist minister. Just before the 
marriage ceremony, Miss Steinbaugh preached before the Con- 
ference, which was in session at Palermo, after which she 
stepped from the pulpit to the altar, when the marriage cere- 
mony was performed. What a fix the reverend bride would 
be in if the Conference should appoint her to a church distant 
from her husband ! 

The young ladies of Rondout, New York, are said to be 
organising ‘‘a Society for the Encouragement of Young Men 
Desiring to Marry.” 


Wedding presents are coming to be counted as capital upon 
which the business of married life is to be carried on. Not 
long since, at the wedding of a daughter of ex-Collector 
Smythe, in New York, the presents were estimated to repre- 
sent $80,000. More recently another wedding among the 
couponed fortunates took place in that city, at which the 
presents were valued at $200,000. 


A widow, named Stevenson, residing in St. Gregory’s, 
Norwich, has attained her 101st year. She has a daughter 
77 years of age. ‘This daughter is a widow, having lost three 
husbands ; she is however about to marry again. 


We do not know how many young ladies live in the town 
of Tipton, Indiana. But thirty-two of them recently met in 
solemn conclave, and passed the following resolution ; ‘‘ That 
we will not accompany any young man to church or places of 
amusement who uses tobacco in any manner, and that we 
will discard all young men who play billiards, euchre, or 
poker ; and that young men who indulge in profane language 
need not apply; and that we will not, by hook, look, or 
crook,’ notice any young man who indulges in lager-beer or 


: other English words. 
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whisky ; and that we will not harbour young men known to 
keep late hours,” 


A CHIGNON on Frre.—A young lady in Boston, going 
down a public Staircase, recently, passed a gentleman who 
was smoking a cigar. Soon smoke was discovered issuing 
from the back of the damsel’s head. The conflagration was 
suppressed without calling in the Fire Department ; but the 
conjunction of follies ought not to pass without notice. 


A Chinese widow being found fanning the tomb of her 
husband, and being asked the cause of so singular a mode of 
showing her grief, accounted for it by saying that he had 
made her promise not to marry again while the mortar of the 
tomb remained damp, and that as it dried but slowly she saw 
no harm in aiding the operation. 


‘ Beau and bow sound pretty much alike, although there is a 
wide difference in the meaning. Hence in the use of them 
Judicrous mistakes may occur, which is the case with many 
A young lady was alighting from an 
omnibus, when a ribbon fell from her bonnet. ‘‘ You have 
left your bow behind,” remarked a lady passenger. ‘‘ No, I 
haven’t; he’s gone a-fishing,” innocently exclaimed the damsel. 


From J. Hounsell, Esq., Surgeon, Bridport, Dorsetshire: “TI 
consider BUNTER’S NERVINE a specific for tooth-ache. Very severe 
cases under my care have found instantaneous and permanent 
relief.” From E. Smith, Esq., Surgeon, Sherston, near Ci- 
rencester: ‘I have tried BuNTER’s NERVINE in many cases of 
severe tooth-ache, and in every instance permanent relief has been 
obtained.” 

FREEDOM FROM CouGcHs IN 10 MINUTES AFTER USE INSURED 
BY Dr. Locock’s PutmMonic Wa¥rers.—From Mr. W. J. Dale, 
Chemist, 65, Queen-street, Portsea: ‘‘ From the immense sale J 
have had of Dr. Locock’s Wafers throughout this populous locality 
1 must do you the justice to say that I consider them invaluable 
for coughs, colds, asthma, &c.” To singers they are invaluable for 
clearing and strengthening the voice, and have a pleasant taste. 
Price 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and lls. per Box. Sold by all 
Druggists, 


FOR CASH. 
The Lowest Priced Sewing Machine 


WHEELER & WILSON 


Sell, is the 
LOCK-STITCH ELLIPTIC HAND MACHINE, 


JE ay 


A TREADLE MACHINE, LOCK-STITCH, 
£6. 6. 0. 


A SILENT LOCK-STITCH, 


Last and Best, OG. 7° Oo. 


A LOCK-STITCH SILENT—SILVER PLATED, 


ESTE Senos 


{ These are the Reduced Prices! 
Machines supplied on Easy Terms, at an advance of £1.1.0 
on each Machine. Particulars on application. 


Chief Office—139, Regent Street, London, 
Branch Offices—43, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, 
73, Bold Street, Liverpool; 1, St. Stephen’s Green, Dub- 
lin ; 41, Commercial Street, Leeds; Exchange Buildings, 
Stephenson’s Place, Birmingham ; 31, London Street, 
Norwich ; and 24, Coney Street, York. 


Next, 


Then, 


GRAND CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


He = CoE Reale Se MCAS INSUSMeB Shieh iO shee ie ETer 


cco TPAUDaYCS | OGWaeNissePZASP Ne Rice 


Contains new Drawing-room Songs and Music, seasonable Tales by the best Writers, Poetry, Cookery, Indoor Games, the Merry Hour, &c., &c., the whole Prorusriy ILLUSTRATED. 


PRICE THREEPENCE. 


The best and cheapest serial of the season. Copies may still be obtained, by order of all Booksellers, or direct from the 


ee © © Ree ASs, 


GENERAL OFFICE, 97, 


Neo Mheseglees 


A N D 
Bu Allustrated — Flagusine. 


FLEET-STREET, E.C. 


haNTGD as SU UMAR aleA co lei- 


AIS publication was commenced on the Ist of July, in the belief that an ample field existed for a high-class monthly Magazine devoted to Art ; and already the result has 
fulfilled this expectation. ‘‘ ART” is produced in a form eminently adapted to the drawing-room table. It is handsomely printed on fine paper, in super-royal quarto, and each Number contains Four 

°F more Full-page Heliotype Illustrations, being reproductions of Ancient and Modern Pictures, Engravings, Designs, Sculpture, and objects of Industrial or Decorative Art. 
R Among the Contributors to * ART” are Messrs. BLANCHARD JERROLD, CHARLES Burton, J. Corpy J EAFFRESON, G. W. Rem, HyDE CLARKE, GEORGE AuausTuUS Sata, W, R, RALSTON, JoHN FORBES 
OBERTSON, HENRY BLACKBURN, G. W. Yapp, JOHN Piccort, Jun., E. OLLIER, T, RocER Smiru, G. WHARTON Smpson, &c., &c. 


No. 7, for January, will contain the following Heliotype Illustrations :— 


**In BLACK AND WHITE.” 


er CO bo ee 


MONTHLY, 
SAMPSON LOW, SON, & 


LONDON: 


. ‘CHARLES I. IN VANDYKE’S STUDIO.” 
‘* ARRIVAL OF THE ARGONAUTS AT COLCHIS.” 
*“Pwo OLD Men’s Heaps.” From a Drawing by Albert Diirer. 
By C. 8S. Lidderdale. 
THE ‘‘Prior’s Door,” ELy CATHEDRAL, 


By Lron Escosura. 
From a Design by C. R. Conder. 


An Architectural Study. : 
WITH NUMEROUS ARTICLES ON 


PRICE 


ART-SUBJECTS. 


MARSTON, 


From the Picture in the Old Bond-street Gallery. 


From the Picture in the French Gallery, Pall-mall, 


HALF-A-OROWN. 
188, FLEET 


STREET, E.C. 


UN RE Were s OFRIKS: = SEL UMIUN SAS Iae iit O10? 


Price 2s., post free, 2s. 3d., 


RIENTAL 


TOOTH PASTE.—KEsta- 


‘*The white wonder of dear Juliet’s hand.” 
Romeo and Juliet. 


TO MOTHERS!!! 


73 
S Ho WELLS HOUSEKEEPER’S 
London: ACCOUNT BOOK” FOR 1871. 


VIR ° THOMPSON, Racquet-court, Fleet-street ; 


TUE ana CO., Ivy-lane; and all Booksellers. ; 


COL, SKINNERS MANGO RELISH, 


Prepar, 
ared 
from the Mango and other Choice Fruits and 
Vegetables, 


A =) AND DELICIOUS PICKLE, 
c R holesale of the Proprietors, 
OSSE anp BLACKWELL, 
SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 
hd Retail of all Grocers, Oilmen, ke, 


A 


blished forty years, as the most agreeable and effec- 
tual Preservative to the Teeth and Gums.—Sold univer- 
sally in pots at 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. None genuine unless 
signed JEWSBURY and BROWN, Manchester. 


IMPORTANT INFORMATION. 
R. ROBERTS’ celebrated OINT- 


MENT, called the POOR MAN’S FRIEND, con- 
firmed by more than sixty years’ experience as an invaluabie 
remedy for Wounds of every description, Burns, Scalds, 
Bruises, Sore and Inflamed Eyes, and Scorbutic Eruptions, 
Sold in pots at 1s, 14d., 2s. 9d., 11s., and 22s. each. 

Also his PILULAS ANTISCROPHUL&, one of the best 
alterative Medicines for Fetat by the Blood and zssisting 
Nature in all operations, They forma mild and superior 
Family Aperient, which may be taken without confinement 
or change of diet. Sold in ‘boxes, Is. 14d., 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., 
lls., and 22s., by the Proprietors, BEACH and BARNI- 
vont their Dispensary, Bridport ; and by all respectable 


HE WHITE HAND, REGISTERED. 


—tThe new preparation for rendering the Hands Soft 
and White without injury to the Skin. In an elegantly 
designed Opal Glass Hand Rottle, Prepared eee by 
Lillian and Co., 5, Castle-street, Holborn, K.C. Price 
3s. 6d. each. See Dr. Hassell’s reply and opinions of the 
press. 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS. 

“‘Resembling Mother’s Milk as closely as possible.”—Dr, 
H, Barker on Right Foods, ; 

“The Infant Prince thrives upon it as a Prince should.” 
—Soc. Sci. Rev. 

‘« Highly nourishing and easily digested.”—Dr, Hassall, 

No Boiling or Straining required. Tins 1s., 2s, ds., 
and 10s, 

Prepared by SAVORY and MOORE, 143, New Bond. 
street, London. ‘ : ‘ 

Procurable of all Chemists and Italian Warehousomen 


R. NAPIER’S SOOTHING 
POWDERS, a safe, mild, and effective remedy for 
all the Ailments incident to Children, from infancy to 
twelve years of age. t 
They are the same as prescribed daily by the SNe 
eminent and experienced physicians, and, except aod 
some very peculiar circumstances, nothing better ¢0 
possibly be given. 
Sold in packets, 1s. 1jd,, pos 
in stamps, from the Depdt, 74, 
ton; and of all chemists, 


WHOOPING-COUGH CURE 


BY 

.cOUGH POWDERS!!! 
ER’S WHOOPING co 
Paxil Priges as abover 


ount 
+ free for the sane am 
Allen-road, Stoke Newing- 


p IN TEN DAYS 
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“Tar War anp THE SitK Trapr.—Messrs. W. C. Jay 
“and Co.. of Regent-street—a firm known not only to eve 
‘fair resident in London, but throughout England, and, 
«indeed, we might almost say Europe—have just invited 
“our inspection of one of the largest stocks of French 
“silks that was, perhaps, ever brought together in one 
“establishment. The selection is not only the largest and 
« most excellent also that we have s¢en, but the circum: 
“stances under which it has come into Messrs. Jays’ 
“hands enable them to offer the goods at unusually low 
“prices. Lyons being threatened by the Germans, the 
Us ake silk manufacturers of the city determined to real- 
«fse at all hazards their entire stocks, and Messrs. Jay, 
‘through their agents, at once purchased immense qnan- 
*‘tities at literally panic prices. They are, therefore, 
« enabled to retailata proportionate decline, and silks are, 
“in consequence, lower than they are likely to be for — 
‘“long time again, for even should the war quickly termi- 
“nate, it will take manufacturers many a day to get their 
‘«works in order and replenish their stock; and should it 
“be prolonged, it is difficult to see where any further 
supply can come from.” 


OURNING.—MESSRS. JAY _ have 


experienced Dressmakers and Milliners who act as 
Travellers, so that in the event of immediate Mourning 
being required, or any other sudden emergency for Dress, 
one can be despatched to any part of the Kingdom on re- 
ceipt of letter or telegram, without any expense whatever 
to the purchaser. 

Allarticles are marked in plain figures, and charges aro 
the same as if the goods were bought for ready money 
At the Warehouse in Regent-street. 

MESSHS. JAY, having adopted a fixed tariif, publish 
the following epitome of their charges for 

DRESSMAKING,/ s. d. 
Making Dress, with plain Skirt . « . «6. «10 6 
Making Dress, with Tucks of Crape or Fancy Trim- 


mings, from. : ; 3 E = 5 .14 6 
Making Bodice and Mounting Skirt into band 7 6 
Making Widow’s Bodice, ditto, ditto . : 28 HO 
Mounting Skirt into Band, with Alpaca Pocket smi 6: 
Mounting ditto, ditto, with Black Silk Pocket ey Pt 
Mounting ditto, ditto, without Pocket . . - 1 0 
Silk Body Lining a ee . 5 6 
Silk Sleeve Lining.  . . Sa tomo 
Silk Low Body and Sleeve Lining . - + + 5 6 
Lawn Body Lining. . . . - seer IRS 
Sleeve Lining . ° . . . ° . at 
Willer Prehiy ee eer ree re 0} 
Petersham Ribbon forBanding . . .  -  . 0 8 
Petersham Waistband, Covered Crape and Rosette. 2 6 
Making Garibaldi. . . . « « « - 60 
Making Low Bodice : . ei ° . ‘ - 6 O 
Sundries . i SOIWSS OS 4... CW ie 

Tucker, Braid, and Trimmings extra, 
JAYS’. 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WARE- 
HOUSE, 


LETTS’S. DIARIES 
LADIES. 


ETTS’S DIARIES contain a vast quan- 
tity of matter especially useful to ladies, The most 
suitable editions are Nos. 2, 9, 10, 12, for desk or boudoir 
use (loose covers in morocco or russia leathers, with lock, 
are provided for these), and Nos. 18, 20, 22 in the fancy 
leather series. This series embraces a very large variety of 
Ladies’ Pocket Books, at all prices, in russia, morocco, 
sealskin, calf, &c., tooled in gold, and lined with rich satin, 


LETTS’S HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Several forms of HOUSEKEEPERS’ ACCOUNT 
BOOKS are published by LETTS, SON, and Co., Limited, 
of all which possess the advantage of being simple and easy 
to keep. They all contain a quantity of useful informa 
tion, such as Wages Tables, Articles in Season, Law be 
tween Mistress and Servant, Seasonable Dinners for Every 
Dy in the Year, Tables for Engagement and Dismissal of 


Servants. 
Prices 2s., 28. 6d.. 3s., 3s. 6d. For details, see Letts’s 


Twelve Page Illustrated Catalogue, gratis of any Bookseller 
or Stationer. The following 


USEFUL PUBLICATIONS 
Are issued by LETTS, SON, and CO., Limited. 
CAN J AFFORD IT; an easy and effec- 


tual System of Housekeeping Accounts, 3s. Specimens 
of the three books, 6d. 


LETTS’S GUMMED LABELS, for 


Shelves, Jams, Jars, Bottles, &c. Books of 250 for 2d. 


LETTS’S SUNDAY BOOK-MARKERS. 

LETTS'S DISTRICT VISITORS’ NOVTK- 
BOOK 3s. 

LETTS’S PRIVATE ORDER BOOKS, 
for Check.ng Tradesmen’s Accounts, 

LETTS’S EXTRACT SCRAPROOK, for 
Collecting Flowers, Seawee Photographs, &c. 

LETTS'S WASHING BOOKS, for Ladies, 
Gentlemen, or Families. 6d. and Is. each. 

LETTS’S FAMILY REGISTER, where- 
in to keep a record of important domestic eccurrences, 
as births, deaths, marriages, &c. 

LETTS'S INDELLIBLE INK. 
Bottle, 

LETTS'S SIAMESE PENS, 2in 1. Suit 
all hands. 

LETTS’S INK-SUPPLYING PEN- 


HOLDER, by which four letters may be written with 
one dip of ink. 


6d. a 


For, details of the above, and of other useful publica- 
ons fo encouraging labour and saving time, see 


LETTS’S Twelve-puge Illustrated CATA- 
LOGUE, of all Bookeellers (gratis), and of 


LETTS, SON, & CO. (Limited), London. 


THE EARS, 
SEARLE'S PATENT EARRINGS, 


In Fine Gold, Jet, Malachite, &c., are very elegant and per- 
fectly secure. They are worn by ladies whose ears are not 
pierced. To be had of G. E. SEARLE. Goldsmith (sole 
Patentee), 23, Bedford-strect, Plymouth. Drawings and 
Prices sent post free. j 


PABRINGS WITHOUT PIERCING 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


_ READINGS 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
Patent Noiseress WuHeEEts, and the New 
TubularAir-Beds, may be engaged, on Moderate 
Terms, for any journey. 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 


14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM PL. 
Also a good assortment of New and Second-hand 

a and other Carriages fer Sase or 
on Hire. 


Crackers, 2s. per dozen. 


OZOKERIT. 


MEL’S CHRISTMAS NOVELTIES. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS in immense variety, from 6d. (List on application.) 
Novel and Elegant Ornaments fo: Christmas Trees, 2s, 6d. per dozen. 
Oracular Crackers, 3s. 6d.; Floral Crackers, 


5s. 6d.; Costume Crackers, 3s. 6d.; Rose Water 


Perfumed Christmas Cards, from 1s. per dozen ; Sachets, from 6d. 
Photographic Christmas Cards, the Novelty of the Season, 3s. per dozen. 
Rimmel’s Perfumed Illuminated Almanac, 6d. ; by post for seven stamps. 


N.B.—Premiums To RETAIL PURCHASERS ABOVE 5s. FRoM 15TH DECEMBER. 


96, Strand ; 128, Regent-street ; 24, Cornhill, London; and 
76, King’s-road, Brighton. 


(PATENTED) 


OZOKERIT. 


THESE WONDERFUL CANDLES SOLD EVERYWHERE 
At 1s. 3d. per Ib. in all sizes. 


WHOLESALE 


Jn Ono Bhar 


FLELD, 


(ONLY) OF 
LONDON. 


TAMAR 


A Laxative, Refreshing, 


INDIEN, 


and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, for the immediate Relief 


and specific Cure of 
CONSTIPATION AND ITS CONSEQUENCES, 


CEREBRAL CONGESTION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HAMORRHOIDS, &c. 


TAMAR (unlike pills and the usual purgatives) is agreeable to take, and never produces 
irritation ; for which reason it is invaluable to all persons of weak or nervous temperament, 


and particnlarly to ladies, especially prior and subsequent to confinement. 
notably Drs. BeLtn and TaRrpI£v, who prescribe it 


by the most eminent physicians of Paris, 


It is recommended 


constantly for the ateye complaints, and with the most marked success. 


PREPARED BY E. GRILLON, PHARMACIEN, 25, RUE DE GRAMMONT, PARIS ; 


And Sold by Messrs. BAnctay & Sons, Farringdon Street, London. 
Price 2s. 6d. per Box (stamped) ; by post 2s. 7d. 


DR. J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


Apvice To Invavips.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, ; 1 f 
M4 n! io ease, invigorate the nervous media and regulate the circulating 


marvellous remedy discovered by DR. J. COLLIS BROWNIE 


to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted dis 
system of the body, you will provide yourself with that 
ate Army Medical Staff), to which he gave the name of 


free from headache, relief from pain and anguish, 


CHLORODYNE, 


And which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases— Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNK acts like a charm in Diarrhcea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 


CHLORODYNKE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumat a 
Bort, Lord Francis OunreeH On Mount Charles, Donegall, Dec. 11, 1868. 


“Lord Francis Coxyxcuam, who, this time last year, bought some of Dr. J. Cottis Brownr’s 


ism, 


Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 


Chlorodyno from Mr. 


Davenport, and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have halfa dozen bottles sent at once to the above 


address.” 


“Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a dispatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at 


Manilla, to the effect that Cholera had been raging fearfully, 


DYNE.”—See Lancet, December 1, 1864. 


CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 
Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. 


Cavrtron.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. 


and that the ony remedy of any service was CHLORO- 


Cotiis Browne was, undoubtedly, the Inventor of 


CHLORODYNE;; that the story of the Defendant, FREEMAN, Was deliberately untrue, which he regretted to say, had been 


sworn to.—See Times, July 13, 1864. 


Sold in bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. Noneis genuine without the words, “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODY NE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. 


PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1857. 


H. BOCK-BINKO’S, 


3, CITY GARDENS, LONDON, N. 
ATENT IMPERIAL PAPER BLUE, 


For LAUNDRY and HOUSEHOLD Purposes. 

This Blue needs no recommendation : it will recommend 
itself. Every lady who has used it is charmed with its 
cleanliness, SURES and cheapness. 

Sold in Penny Packets, 
And is far Cheaper than any other Blue. 
Samples sent out to the Trade gratis on application. 


pee BAKING POWDER, 
LIEBIG’S PRINCIPLE. 
Penny Packets, and 6d. and Is. Canisters. 


PATENT IMPERIAL PHQ@NIX 
POWDER. 
Muslins, or any other Fabrics, being dipped ina solution 
of this Powder, will not take Fire, thereby preventing 
aanger to life. 
In Canisters, 6d. and 1s. each. 
i 
| Rt VICTORIA COMPOSITION. 
LACE, MUSLIN, and FINE. LINEN DETERGENT. 
The superiority of this composition over any other pre- 
paration for the improvement in appearance of fine articles 
of Lace and Fancy Linen Clothing, &c., will at once mani- 
fest itself where care and taste are displayed by the parties 
using it. 
In Canisters, 6. each. 
ATENT IMPERIAL BRILLIANT 
FLUID, for Cleaning Window, Locking, Plate, and 
all other kinds of Glass. 
In Bottles, 6d. and 1s. each. 


P ATENT IMPERIAL FURNITURE 
CREAM. 
Sweet Perrvse, and superior to other similar preparations, 
In Bottles, 6d. and 1s. each 


Pa T IMPERIAL RAT & MOUSE 
EXTERMINATOR. Non-Poisonous. 
In Penny Boxes and Canisters at 1s. each. 
ATENT IMPERIAL BRILLIANT 
PLATE POWDER. 
In Fenny Packets and Canisters 6d. each. 


ATENT BEETLE DESTROYER. 


In 3d. Boxes and Canisters 1s. each. 


SINKO’S BLACK AND VIOLET 
WRITING INKS 


INKO’S BLACK AND VIOLET 
COPYING INKS. 
INKO’S PATENT INK POWDER. 


pinko’s LIQUID GLUE AND GUM. 


Ail these Trade Mark, 
Articles are pro- and none are 
tected by Genuine 

this without. 


The above Articles can be obtained from all yespectable 
Oilmen, Grocers Chemists, &., in Town and Country, and 


| through the Wholesale Houses generally. * 


DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London. 


THE SAFEST 
FAMILY APERIENT. 


In Boxes at 1s. 1}d., 28. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. 
— 


(OER TES ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.— 


These Pills consist of a careful and peculiar admixture 
of the best and mildest vegetable aperients with the pure 
extract of the flowers of the camomile. They will bo 
found a most efficacious remedy for derangement of the 
digestive organs, and for torpid action of the liver and 
bowels, which produce indigestion and the several varieties 
of bilious and liver complaints. They speedily remove the 
irritation and feverish state of the stomach, allay spasms, 
correct the morbid condition of the liver and organs sub- 
servient to digestion, promote a due and healthy secretion 
of bile, and relieve the constitution of all gouty matter 
and other impurities, which, by circulating in the blood, 
must injuriously affect the action of the kidneys; thus by 
removing the causes productive of so much discomfort, 
they restore the energies both of body and mind. To those 
who indulge in the luxuries of the table, these Pills will 

rove highly useful, occasioning no pain In their action, un- 
ess they meet with an unusual "cei of acrid bile, and 
acid matter in the stomach and owels. Tc Europeans, on 
their arrival in India or China, they are recommended as a 
preservative against the fatal disorders peculiar to tropical 
climates. Their occasional use, if combined with the 
strictest attention to diet, will be frequently found to re- 
move at once, by their influence over the Secr etions, that 
congestive and unhealthy condition of the liver which is so 
often the earliest anteced nt of severe febrile and constitu. 
tional disturbance. It must be understood that these 
Pills are not recommended as containing any new or 
dangerously active ingredients ; on the contrary, they are 
characterised by a remarkable simplicity of combination 
and whatever merit they may be found to possess depends 
as much be the selection of pure drugs, and the unusua 
labour and attention bestowed upon their subsequent pre- 
paration, as upon the acknowledged peculiarity of their 
composition. ‘They are not recommended as a panacea, nor 
are they adapted to all complaints; but as a mild and 
efficacious aperient and tonic in the various forms of indi- 
gestion, it will not, perhaps, be an_ exa, geration to state 
that they have been resorted to under all systems of diet, 
changes of climate, or atmospheric alterations, with an 
extraordinary degree of success for upwards of seventy 
years. This celebrated family aperient may be had through- 
out the United Kingdom in boxes at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 
Gd., and 1ls., as well as in India, China, New Zealand, and 
the Australian colonies. 


PS ANTIBIL{OUS PILLS.— 


THE OLDEST 
PATENT MEDICINE. 
In Boxes at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. 


((eAeeieas ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.— 


(Giese ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.— 
In use the last seventy years for 


INDIGESTION. 
In Boxes at 1s. 13d., 2s. 9., 4s. 6d., and 11s. 


(cE ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.— 
In use the last seventy years for 
BILIOUS AFFECTIONS. 
In Boxes at Is. 1}d., 2s, 0d., 4s. 6d., and 11s, 


(iOoktES ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.— 
In use the last seventy years for 
LIVER COMPLAINTS. 
In Boxes at 1s 14d., 28, 9d., 4s, 6d., and Its, 
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NEW ILLUSTRATED 
GIFT BOOKS. 


PANISH PICTURES DRAWN WITH 

PEN AND PENCIL. By the Author of ‘Swis 

Pictures.” Illustrated by GUSTAVE DORE, and othe 
eminent artists. Imp. 8vo. 8s. handsomely bound. 


HE PICTURE GALLERY of the 

NATIONS: A Description of the Principal Peoples 

in the World. Illustrated with 160 Fine Engravings. 

Small 4to. printed on toned paper, 6s., handsomely bound 
guilt edges. Suitable as a present for the young. 


(EGE FABLES. By Mrs. Prosser, 
Author of “The Awdries and their Friends,” &. 
Engravings by Eryest Griszt, Harrison Wer, Norn 


Husrnreys, &c. Imperial16mo. 4s. 6d. handsomely bound. 
jue LIFE IN EUROPE. With 


Numerous Coloured Engravings. Demy 4to. 3s. 6d. 
in Illustrated Cover. 


OUSIN MABEI.’S EXPERIENCES. 

Sketches of Religious Life in England. By Miss E. 

J. Wuateny, Author of the “Life and Correspondence o 
Archbishop Whately.” Crown 8vo. 4s. boards. 


ITTLE SERENA in a STRANGE 

LAND. By the Author of “Christie Redfern’s 
Troubles.” Engrayings. Feap. 8vo. 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. 
extra gilt edges. 


YRA SHERWOOD'S CROSS, and 
HOW SHE BORE IT. Engravings. Crown 8yo. 
8s. 6d. bevelled boards; 4s.ex boards, gilt edges. 


Na SHILLING TOY BOOKS, with 
Coloured Engravings. 4to. Is., each cover; 2s. 
mounted on eloth. Little Paul’s Christmas. Tho Lord’s 
Prayer. 


ANORAMIC SERIES. Twelve Coloured 
Pictures folding in Cover. 6d. each set ; 1s. on cloth. 
No. 5.—The HISTORY of DAVID. 
6.—SCENES from the ACTS of the APOSTLES for 
the NEW YEAR. 


‘*T WISH YOU a HAPPY NEW YEAR 

—1871.” Congratulations, Retrospections, Antici- 
pations. A neat little book, in royal 32mo, printed on 
tinted paper, and suited for inclosure in Letters and 
general distribution. 9d. per dozen. 


GATHA’S CHOICE. A True Story 
for Christmas and the New Year. Book Tract. No. 
110. 10s. per 100, or 14d. each. 


1) eee AND VERSES for CHRIST- 
MAS and the NEW YEAR. 
For inclosure in Letters and General Distribution. 
Printed in Colours. 4d. per packet. 
RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY,’ 
66, Paternoster Row ; and 164, Piccadilly, 
Brighton: 31, Western-road. 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, & 
JOULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iren, 
and the articles joined bear washing in boiling water. It 
combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
and is of easy application. A few of the uses to which it 
may be applied: The repair of every description of House- 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
be renewed, however much broken. 

Sold in bottles, at1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by th 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 

W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 
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JUDSON’S SIMPLE DYES FOR THE PEOPLE 
(REGISTERED) 


Aro undoubtedly the most useful articles ever offered to 
the public. Any one can use them. Anything can be 
dyed with them in a few minutes, without soiling the 
hands. In England ‘‘JUDSON’S DYES” are as “ House- 
hold Words.” Articles of Clothing that have been put 
aside as faded and useless may be made nearly equal to 
new by merely following the simple directions appended to 
each bottle of Dye. 


NAMES OF COLOURS, 


Magenta, Mauve, Violet, Scarlet, 
Green, Blue, Purple, Pink, 
Crimson, Brown, Canary, Orange, 
Black, Puce, Lavender, Slate. 


Price 6d. per Bottle. 


May be had of Druggists and Storekeepers throughout 
the world, or wholesale of 


DANIEL JUDSON & SON, 
SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON. 

A. small bottle of Colour will dye 12 yards of Bonnet 
Ribbon. See that you get ‘* JUDSON’S” SIMPLE DYES, 
the wonderful popularity of which has caused numerous 
inferior imitations, which are calculated to injure both 
buyers and sellers. Ask for Judson’s Catalogue of Instruc- 
tions how to use the Dyes for twenty different purposes. 

Packages of BORWICK’S 


500.000 GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER 


are SOLD WE LY in this country for making delicious 
Bread, PUDDINGS, and Pastry; once used always used. 
To bo had in 1d. and 2d. packets ; also 6d. and 1s, Paten 
Boxes. Sold everywhere. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, any 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London, 
Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, Is 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s,, and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 1(d, 
Post-office Orders to be made payable TOHN WHITE 
Pest-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
FLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


WHE material of which these are made is 
I recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
elastic and compressible, and the best invention for ginny 
efficient and permanent support in all cases of WEAK 
NE3S and welling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS 
SPRAINS, &c. 1t is porous, light in texture, and inexpen 
sive and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each. Postage, éd, 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly Lon ‘on 
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ICTORIAL DINNER CARDS.— 
Beautifully printed in colours, choice designs. One 
dozen post free for 37 stamps; two dozen, 73 stamps 

three dozen (all different), 110 stamps. 
Nore.—The space for writing the name of the guest being 
leverly introduced into the picture itsel’, has a most charm 

ing effect. 
John Jertard,172, Fleet-street, London. 


EFT-OFF OLOTHES. — WANTED, 

any quanntity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kinds 
of Lace, Indian and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &c., &e. 
Ladies or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, and 
the full value paid in cash, by addressing Mr. or Mrs, 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Parcels from town or country the ful: value sent by post- 
office order. Diamonds, jewels, gold and silver bought, 
Established 1820. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
they are in a position to offer much higher prices for all 
kinds of CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 
ceived extensive orders from their agents in the colonies. 
All letters and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 
dress, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, London, W 
¥stablished 1820, Cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 

CASH, in large or small quantities. by Mr. and Mrs, 

PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Established 1820. Terms, cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 
Brocade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 
chester-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 
time or distance. Established 1820, Terms, cash only. No 
Connexion with any small shops. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 
FU RS—in fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs, PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 
Manchester-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies. Esta- 
blished 1820, Terms Ready Money. 


a EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 

Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 
Furniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 
Silver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles ot 
value—BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer- 
street, Manchester-square, London. Money orders sent for 
parcels. Established 1820. 


EFT OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS do not employ any agents in this country, 

and their only addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, 
M atreal, Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 
Australia; and 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 
London, W., where all letters and parcels must be 
addressed. Established 1820. Terms, ready money only. 


No Connexion with any other House of the same kind. 
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FroR THE PRESERVATION OF THE 

TEETH and GUMS, and PURIFICATION of the 
BREATH, PONDS’ AMERICAN WHITE ARECA NUT 
TOOTH PASTE is unequalled for its elegance ; its aroma 
its detersive, astringent, and antiseptic powers. It removes 
from the Teeth all extraneous deposit, renders adhesive 
Spongy gums, prevents Toothache, and arrests decay. 
Is., 2s, 6d,, and 4s. All Chemists sell. Manufactured only 
by POND, BROTHERS, 68, Fleet Street, E.C., London, 
a re OT 


PEETH. —Mr. WEBB (many years with 
Mr. Eskell, of 8, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square) 
supplies ARTIFICIAL TEETH which cannot'be ‘surpassed 
pad Ae comfort, appearance, and durability. Painless 
a ment guaranteed throughout, as with all other opera- 
tons ; and all consultations free. Terms most moderate. 
N.B.—Any number of Teeth made in two or three hours 
and repairs effected whilst waiting. j 

At Home Dai:y until Eight, at 27, NEW BOND STREET. 


See his Treatise, which is well worthy of perusal, free for 
two tamps, 
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LOOK TO YOUR TEETH 
ME. FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 


Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on yulcanised base, at 5s. a tooth 
and £2 10s, aset. These teeth are more natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self- 
adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Kuston- 
Square.—Consultation Free. 


SPANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 
in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OLL, which 
Speedily thickens the Hair, 2s. 6d.; sent by post for 54 
stamps.—Hair Dye, 3s, 6d. ; Face Powder, Is. 


ALEX, ROSS, 248, High Holborn (opposite Day and 
Martin’s). 


WHELPTON’S 


ok PURIF 


Are Warranted 


not S i 3j 4 icle of a 
cury or any to contain a single particle of Mer 


enti other Mineral Substance, but to consist 

md reaicinal Matters, Purely Vegetable. 

Ue in thos last thirty-five years they have proved their 
Chest, ete of instances in diseases of the Head, 
Plaints are g’ vvers and Kidneys; and in all Skin com- 

Sola; See of the best medicines known. 

HELPTON te 74d., 1s, 1}d., and 2s. 9d. each, by G. 
and may be < ON, 3, Crane-court, Fleet-street, London; 
Sent tree on os of all Chemists and Medicine Vendors. 


COLD FEET! 
THE a 


GE THERMOPODION, 
ANew ORTABLE FOOT WARMER. 

to the Fee ered Patented Article for imparting Heat 

as a J Polos 3 the Antique Water Bottle, inas- 

= ert heat for au indefinite period can be ob- 

nitesimal cost or attention. Especially 


; © for i 
right, Portable Travelling, the Carriage or Study, 
To be obtained of all 


» and Ornamental 

Unishj ae a 

a dm oz a gy arehouses, Drapers, and Chemists, 

NCE ang » xin, price 21s, Sole Manufacturer, 
oad 


v0., 6, LEATHER-LANE, E.C. 

(ju BITs 

ead cae ELIXIR OF STRENGTH. — 
Movie ACHE, BIL} DIGESTION, WIND, SPASMS 
he peje! EruptiongoUS LIVER COMPLAINTS: re” 
bloom or countenance, Pimples, Freckles, and restoring to 
and sm £ ®Ppearanee © 4 beautiful, clear, healthy, and 
Butler 4 L size 1s, i engl in Cases at L1s., 4s. 6d , 23, 9d., 
38, Old eapsidas Teens by Barclay, Farringdon-street ; 
TY post 4 /™Nge ; anda Anger, 150, Oxford-street ; Edwards, 
T * Cmists, Anysizesent free safely 


ONDow HeP® by Dx. CUBIT, 6, Cunisr- 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS, PRESENTS, 


DRIED FLOWERS, FERN CASES, 
WINDOW CASES, 
SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS, FERNS, 
HORTICULTURAL REQUISITES, &e. 


DICK RADCLIFFE & Co., F.R.ELS., 
SEEDSMEN 
HORTICULTURAL DECORATORS, 
129, BTGE HOLBORN, 
SEED GROUNDS, ERFURT, PRUSSIA. 
CATALOGUES GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


ETC 


AND 


W.C. 


PRIME NEW SEASON’S THA, 
Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


7, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C, 
STRONG TC FINE BLACK TEA, ls. 8d., 2s. 28, 4d. VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, 2s. 6d 


; t Free. Sugars at Market Prives. ' 
PHILLIPS i cOnééndtall Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8 
King William-street, City; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE to any Railway Station or Market 
town in England, if’ to the value of Forty Shulings or upwards.—Phillips & Co. have no Agents. 


KELSEY’S 


FAMED 
KID BOOTS, 6s. 6d. 


15, Tottenham-court-road. 
130, Tottenham-court-road. 
114, Upper-street, Islington. 

48, High-street, Kingsland. 


KELSEY’S 


FAMED 
KID BOOTS, 6s. 6d. 


ared from RICE, the Staple Food of more than Three Hundred Millions 
(300,000,000) ‘of People, and is unequalled for Blanc-Mange, Custards, Puddings, 
Cakes, Soups, &c., and is the most wholesome and easily digestible Food for Children 


and Invalids. 


Testimonal from EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S. 
‘Rice-Flour is Corn-Flour, and I regard this preparation of Messrs. CoLMAN’s as svperior to 


anything of the kind now before the public. ’ ; 
SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, M.D., Professor at the Liverpool College of Chemistry, writes :-— 
‘IT can highly recommend it as a palatable and very digestible and nutritious food. 


Sold by Family Grocers, &c., in 11b., $1b., & 1b. Packets. 
J. ann J. COLMAN, LONDON. 


THE GREAT SUCCESS which has attended the introduction of 


THEIR GUARANTEED BLACK SILKS, 


And the many Testimonials they have received of their undoubted excellence, enables 


JOLLY & SON, 
With much satisfaction, to recommend them to the Public as unequalled for 


BRILLIANCY, BEAUTY, AND DURABILITY. 


They are of various makes, and range from 3 Guineas to 10 Guineas the Dress, and 
for the wear of all JOLLY & SON hold themselves responsible. 


JOLLY & SON, BATH. 


They are glad to be able to state that the War has not, so far, materially affected their supply of 
these Goods, and that in some cases it has enabled them to reduce their prices. 
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J. & P. COATS, 


Sewing, Tatting, & Crochet Cotton Manutacturers, 
PAISLEY. 


Holders of Prize Medals awarded at the London and Paris Exhibitions for 
Excellence of Quality. 

Messrs. J. & P. COATS confidently recommend their 200 yds. 

Machine Cotton, in Boxes (6 Cord, all Nos.), and their 400 yas. 


IMMachine Reels, as being unequalled by any Cotton in the Market, and 
suitable for every kind of Shuttle or Spool Machine, Lock or Chain Stitch. 


Patent Glace Threads, manufactured expressly for Sewing Machine Work, 
may also be had by those who prefer them. 
Tatting or Crochet Cotton, of a Superior Quality, in Hank or in Reels. 


: AGENTS: 
W ILLIAM Gitmour, 80, Wood-street, | WALTER Gow, 20, Spring-gardens, 
Cheapside. Manchester. 


J. FB. Hurron & Co., The Temple, | Ernest Goupcnavx, 60, Boulevard de 
Dale-street, Liverpool. Sebastopol, Paris. 


MATERNITY CHARITY, 


INSTITUTED BY THE LADIES OF THE 
MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
164, Great Portland-street. 

To givo Gratuitous Attendance to the Poor at their own 
Homes, 

There is now a great call on thé Benovolent to aid them 
in their work of Charity, for the abject poverty they meet 
with is beyond all conception at such a trying moment of 
a woman’s life. 

The College has not funds to give them food, fire, and 
covering, while their sufferings and privations are most pain 
ful to witness, without the means of alleviating them. 

Donations will be most thankfully received at the office 
of the “Lady’s Own Paper,” 37, Fleet-street, and by the 
Lady Secretary, at the otfice of the Medical Society 
College, 164, Great Portland-street. 

Office hours, 1 to 5, except Saturdays, 


\ ADAME TUSSAUD’S EXHIBI- 

TION.—On VIEW. Portrait Mode NAPOLEON 
III., the Empress Eugenie, and Prin Imperial; King 
William of Prussia and Count von Bismarck; also the 
whole of the Royat Famimy. Admission 1s. extra rooms, 
od. extra. Open from 10 a.m. till 10 p.m. 


HE GOVERNESSESY’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 

Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign Governesses, Teachers, Com- 
panions, Tutors, 2nd Professors. School property trans- 
ferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, and 
Germany. 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


FOR 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 
Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham-street, 
aa peice Drawings and particulars forwarded on ap- 
plication. 


IRISH POPLINS. 
() REILLY, DUNNE, and 


30, COLLEGE-GREEN, DUBLIN, 
Irish Poplin Manufacturers to 
HER MOST GRACLOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
&e., &e. 

“ Trovssrat or H.R.H. Princess Lovise.—We have just 
had the privilege of inspecting some of the picces manu 
factured for Her Majesty by the old-established firm o 
O’Reilly, Dunne, and Co., of College-green, Dublin, who 
also supplied H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. Amongst 
these magnificent fabrics is a beautiful picce of watered 
white poplin, which, doubtless, will occupy a conspicuous 
place at the bridal ceremonial of our young and amiable 
Princess.”—Court Journal, Noy. 12, 1870. 

Patterns, including all the newest shades, sent post free. 
Parcels delivered carriage paid, 


TRISH POPLINS. 


GOLD MEDAL, 1870. 
SYMONS’ SEWING MACHINES, 


Distinguished as the easiest for a Child to understand and 
use by hand, or by the foot lightly and almost impers 
ceptibly swinging on the 


CLOCK MOTION DRIVER, 


ensuring perfect control, with healthy, erect, and graccfu 
attitude of body. 


FOR FAMILY OR TRADE USE, 

beauty and strength of stitch, on the widest range of work 
simplicity, ease, speed, and durability, SYMONS’ MA- 
CHINES are pronounced unrivalled, and were awarded 
the only Gold Medal over forty Sewing Machines at th 
International Exhibition, and the highest Prize in tw 
other Exhibitions also, 

Gem Lock-stitch by hand,.......--eseeeseee £3 158. 

Ditto, on Clock Driver handsome Stand.... £5 6s, 
Lists Free by Post. Machines exchanged. 


H. OYRUS SYMONS. 
GEORGE-STREET, BLACKFRIARS-ROAD, LONDON 


Con 


{XTRAORDINARY PRICK of EGGS. 
—Owing to the scarcity of the above, we should re- 
commend the Public to substitute BORWICK’S CUSTARD 
POWDER for making delicious Custards. Sold by all re+ 
spectable Cornchandlers, Grocers, and Italian Warehouse- 
men, in 6d. and 1s. Tins. 


‘HE Best WINE for LADIES and IN- 
VALIDS, highly recommended by eminent phy- 
sicians, Sparkling VOUVRAY CHAMPAGNE from the 
West of France (Artuur H. Brownine, Lewes, Sole Agent 
for England); price, 38s, quarts, 21s. pints, 12s. half-pints, 
Rich medium or dry. (See Medical Times, Dec. 25, 1869.) 
A. H. Browning’s new pamphlet on application. 


Hate DESTROYER.- -248, High Hol- 
born, London.—ALEX, ROSS’S DEPILATORY re- 
moves superfluous hair from the face, neck, and arms, 
without effect to the skin. Price 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 
10s. 6d.; sent for 54, 84,and 144 stamps. Had of al 
Chemists. ALEXANDER ROSS'S “ Toilet Magazine,” 
monthly, Is, 


SAUCE 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


THE “WORCESTERSHIF ks.” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs 

iN “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE. 

WAIts use improve appetite and digestion 

a Unrivalled fo piquancy and flavour. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 

To avoid which, see the Names LEA and 

i PERRINS, on all Bottles an Labels 

HASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS 

SAUCE. 


: Agents—Crosse and Blackwell, London, and 
fag poleny all Dealers in Sauces throughout the 
world, 


IT IS DESERVEDLY PRONOUNCED 


THE MOST CERTAIN 
REMEDY. 


McoMASTER’S 
UNIVERSAL 


HAIR RESTORER, 


Fragrant, Simple, and 
Stainless, 
Restores the Hair to a luxuriant 
growth, and etfectually re- 
stores the colour. 


ld by all Cnemists and Per. 
Soumers, in Bottles, 3s. each, 
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A MONTH'S FREE TRIAL 
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A MONTH'S TRIAL 
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A MONTH'S TRIAL 

Alike, but 

| GEN Tari MISTAKES. 


Few Families 


Or Dressmakers 


A MONTH’S TRIAL 


Part with 
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WHETHER THE MACHINE 
is PURCHASED OR NOT. 
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REARS MACHINES 


Machines after 
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ADDRESS, 


Oe 
\ ILLCOX AND GIBBS SEWING 


MACHINE COMPANY. 
WC 
150 CHEAPSIDE, E.C., LONDON. 
LOU 


Or REGENT-STREET, W. 
139 LONDON. ; 

k CROSS-STREET, ROYAL 
16, EXCHANGE, MANCHESTER, 


The Month’s / 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
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THE “FLEET” ANCHOR (SINGLE THREAD) 
HAND SEWING MACHINE. 


Sister Machine to the “Royal” Anchor (Lock-Stitch). 


The same principle that actuated 
us in the development and introduc- 
tion of the Royat AncHoR (Lock- 
stitch), and which has obtained for 
it popularity and pre-eminence as the 
most perfect Hand Machine ever in- 
troduced, has also been our guide in 
the development and introduction of 
the ‘‘FLerr” ANCHOR, which, in con- 
struction, design, and finish, is wor- 
thy of kinship with the ‘ Roya.” 
Awncnor, and which we recommend 
as the most perfect Single Thread 
Sewing Machine that is made. 

A trial of the “‘ Freer” Ancnor is 
allowed, and comparison invited with 
any and every other Single Thread 
Machine. 

The “Freer” ANcHoR ig manu- 
factured in England, and sold at a 
price (£3 3s.) that will not allow it 
to compete in the enormous adver- 
tising expenditure of higher-priced 
Machines, not manufactured in Eng- 
jand, and which expenditure must of 
course be paid for (by the public). 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, AND SOLD ONLY BY 


TrH O;MgA dS 


BRADFORD 


ww C1LOF 


63, Fleet Street, London, and Manchester. 


PATRONISED BY THE CROWN PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA, THE 


THO. Gikes SL Teh Ceet 


FAMILY 
MACHINES 


ON THE ROTATING HOOK PRINCIPLE. 


With Patent Hook and Needle Guard. 


NAZIM OF BENGAL. 


—— 


SULTAN OF TURKEY, AND THE NAWAB 


eee 
NEW YEAR’S CIFTS. 


NO MORE 0 fot sive Shed ed Be 


SEWING 


Can possibly be made at this season. 


THAN A REALLY GOOD 


Pp 


Robs uur 


MACHINE 


But there are so many Sewing Machines, each of which puts 


forth some real or 


alleged claim to the favourable consideration of the public, that it is difficult to make a selection. Ladies may inspect and 
work every description of Sewing Machine at 


SMITH & CO.’s, 


who impartially recommend the Mac 


by Smith & Co. may be excnanged within one month for any 


SMITH & CO., 


DRAPERS'’ 


At various Discounts, averaging 


of Paternoster-row, and Alexander-t 


ALSO THE WHOLE OF 


DRESSES, DRAPER 
THE WHOLE WILL BE OFFERED FOR SAL 


Ladies and others who have not received 
for one, as we have a responsible staf 


inspect them, should send at once 


hine best suitec 


1 to the description of work required to be done, Any Machine sold 
other kind without charge for use. 


4, CHARLES STREET, SOHO SQUARE. 


BOUGHT BY TENDER, 


STOCKS, 


about 41} per Cent. from cost price. 


Amounting to £4,365 14s. 8d. 
WE ARE NOW SELLING THE ENTIRE sTOCK OF MR. BE. PERRIN 


errace, Norbiton, 


THE STOCK OF AN OLD-ELTABLISHED WEST-END HOUSE, 


CONSISTING OF 


TRADE. 


y, AND SILKS. 
EAT PRICES UNPRECEDENTED IN THE DRAPERY 


i 


a Printed List of Prices of the above 
Yof assistants to attend to post orders. 


Lots, and cannot come and 


HENRY GLAVE, 


534 to 537, 


ING cee Vee © ecu Hee BED oS eee ee ae Ww.c. 


4. SIMPSON AND COMPANY 


ution of Heads of Families, Hotel Proprietors, and others to their unusually extensive 
? ¥ > ? 


STOCK OF FAMILY DRAPERY, 


Comprising Blankets, Counterpanes, Sheetings, Flannels, Long cloths, 


65 and 


Within three minutes’ walk of the Farring¢ 


‘A Large Parcel considerably under value, prices 1s. 114d. to 8s. 9d. per yard. 
65 and 66, Jate 48, 49, 50, and 53, FARRINGDON STREET, within three minutes’ walk of the 
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ANNUITIES granted ll 


cash prices. 


Table Linen, &c., at the lowest possible 


66, late 48, 49, 50, and 53, FARRINGDON STREET 


BLACK SILKS. 


Ludgate-hill Stations, City. 


Companies; 


Jon-street and Ludgate-hill Stations, City. 


Farringdon-street and 


Ce nn 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
PSIDE, E.C. 


non more favourable rates than English and European 
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NiO Ee REMONITION. 
BAKER AND CRISP 


Beg to notify to their extensive Connexion in the Metro 
polis and the Provinces that 

THEIR ESTABLISHMENT WILL BE CLOSED 
ON FRIDAY and SATURDAY, JANUARY 6th and 7th 

For the purpose of Unpacking and Marking off an 

IMMENSE STOCK 
Of RICH, PLAIN, BROCADED, STRIPED, and 
CHECKED LYONS SILKS, 

MOIRE ANTIQUES, SATINS, SILK VELVETS, &c., 
Consigned to them at less than half the cost, in conse- 
quence of the unfortunate state of affairs in France and 
Germany. 

The very Best CLASS of GOODS, the richest quality o 
Robes, as well as the most useful description of ordinary 
Silks, will be OFFERED on 

MONDAY, January 9, and twenty-eight following days, 
at such infinitely low prices as must induco a very speedy 
clearance of this vast consignment. 

An unusually large quantity of German Silks and Fabrics 
for Dresses, together with upwards of £3,000 worth of 
Cambric Handkerchiefs, Curtains, and other Continental 
Manufactures, are included in this intended distribution. 

193, REGENT-STREET (nearly opposite 
Conduit-street). 
Catalogues and Price Lists sent free on application. 


Nee MONDAY 
And 28 
Following Days, 


iAt 
BAKER and CRISP’S. 


yexees NEXT. 
£33,000 Lyons Silks, Velvets, Satins, Japanese 
Silks, German Fabrics, Linen, Curtains, Hand- 
kerchiefs, &c., will be submitted at half cost. 
MONDAY NEXT. 
Magnificent Lyons Black Silks at unheard of 
Reductions. 
MONDAY NEXT. 
Magnificent Coloured Silks. 
MONDAY NEXT. 
Marvels in Silk Dresses. 
MONDAY NEXT. 
Thousands of Silks from 18s. 6d. to 5 guineas the 
Dress. 
MONDAY NEXT. 
Thousands of Silks from 1s. 6d. yard. 


MONDAY NEXT. 
Thousands of Silks, from 1s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. yard. 


MONDAY NEXT. 
Richest Japanese Silks, erery, Shade and Pat- 
terns, 1s. 6d, to 1s. 1lid. yar 1 
MONDAY NEXT. 
Lyons Japanese Sulks, 1s. Gd. to 1s. 113d. yard. 
MONDAY NEXT. 
Moire Antiques Lyons, 59s. 6d., worth 6 guineas. 
MONDAY NEXT. : 
2,000 Odd Dress Length of Silks, 
MONDAY NEXT. 
Remnants of Silks at any price. 
MONDAY NEXT. 
And 28 Following Days. 
MONDAY NEXT. 
At BAKER and CRISP’S. 
MONDAY NEXT. 
Lyons Silk Velvets, 45s, 
MONDAY NEXT. 
Lyons Silk Velvets, 55s. 
MONDAY NEXT. 
Lyons Silk Velvets, 55s, to 6 guineas. 
MONDAY NEXT. 
Lyons Velveteens, Biack, 1s. 6d. yard. 
MONDAY NEXT. 
Lyons Velveteens, Colours, 1s. 9d. yard. 
MONDAY NEXT. 
Send for Catalogues, 
MONDAY NEXT. : 
And 28 Following Days. 
MONDAY NEXT. Z 
BAKER and CRISP'S. 
MONDAY NEXT. 
Waterproof Cloaks, 12s. 9d. to 26s. 
MONDAY NEXT. 
Children’s Ditto, 4s. 0d. to 6s. 9d. 
MONDAY NEX'T. 
French Jackets, 6s. 11d. to 253. 
MONDAY NEXT. 
Polish Ermine, 21s. to 31s. 6d. 
MONDAY NEXT. 
Real Sealskin, Half-price, 
MONDAY NEXT. 
Satin Petticoats, 15s. 11d., worth 2 guineas. 
MONDAY NEXT. 
Walking Skirts, 5s. 9d. to 14s. 6d. 
MONDAY NEXT. 
Magnificent Costumes (French), 15s. 9d. to 42s., 
half-price. 
MONDAY NEXT. 
German Wool Shawls, 7s. 11d. to 218. 
MONDAY NEXT. 
French Woyen Shawls, equal to Indian, 21s. to 10 
guineas. 
MONDAY NEXT. 
Grebe and other Fur Muffs, 1s. 114d. to 2 guineas. 
MONDAY NEXT. 
Grebe, Sable, and other Collarettes, 1s. 11}d. to 20s, 
MONDAY NEXT. 
French Pique Robes, 10s. 6d. to 25s. 
MONDAY NEXT. 
French Muslin Robes, 8s. 9d. to 30s, 
MONDAY NEXT. 
At BAKER and CRISP'S, 
MONDAY NEXT. 
And 28 following days. 
MONDAY NEXT. 
French Organdi Muslins, 2s. 11d. to 15s, 
MONDA Y NEXT. 
White Organdi and Embroidered Muslins, 
MONDAY NEXT. 
Piques, Percales, and Brilliants, from 4id, 
MONDAY NEXT. 
German Dress Fabrics. 
MONDAY NEXT, 
X Drap de Satine, 8s. 11d. to 25s. 
MONDAY NEXT. 
French Silk Repp, 10s. 6d. to 25s. 
MONDAY NEXT. 
French Wool Repp, 7s. 11d. to 20s. 
MONDAY NEX'. ; 
Winter Dress, German Ribbed Cloth, 10s. 6d. 
and 15s. 
MONDAY NEXT. 
German Tartans, Clan Repps, Heather Tweeds, 
&s. 9d. to 25s, 
MONDAY NEXT. 
French Merinoes, 100 shades, 1s. 6d. to 28. 9d. yard. 
MONDAY NEXT. P ‘ 
German Wool Plaids, 1% yard wide, 3s. 9d. yard ; 
were aa 6d. 
TONDAY NEXT. 
German Poplins, richest quality, 3s, 9d. yard. 
MONDAY NEXT. 
Miscellaneous, 5,000 Dresses, German Fabrics, 
from 5s. 6d. to 10s. 9d. 
MONDAY NEXT, and 28 following Days. 
at BAKER and CRISP’S, 
MONDAY NEXT. 
3,000 Pairs French Leno and Muslin Curtains, 
MONDAY NEXT. 
1,250 Grenadine Robes; also Muslin. 
MONDAY NEXT. 
’ Silk French Grenadines and Gaz de Chambray 
MONDAY NEXT. 
Hundreds of Evening Dresses. 
MONDAY NEXY. 
Ladies’ and Children’s Underclothing. 
MONDAY NEXT. 
French, Belgian, Swiss and other Goods. 
MONDAY NEXT. 
Paris, Grenoble, and Zurich Kid Gloves. 
MONDAY NEXT, 
French Cambric Handkerchiefs, 
MONDAY NEXT. q 
Twenty-eight Following Days. 
MONDAY NEXT. ’ 
At BAKER and CRISPS, 198, Regent-streot 
Catalogues Free, 


ee 
Printed by W. J. Jounson, 121, Fleet Street; and Publis 
for the Proprietor by E. MarLBoroucu & Co., 4, A 
Maria-lane, London. Editor’s Office and Office fa 
‘Advertisements, 97, Fleet Street, where all communica tiory 
Joy the Paper should be gddresged.—J ANVARY T, 1871. 
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